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>| The Smallest 
‘| Portable 


|| Wireless Set 


En beseech eee. Bee 
MACE ‘GNOMP’ 


The “ Gnome ” is the smallest efficient 
- portable wireless set in the world. 
An Completely self-contained and built 
- into a small hide attaché case, you 
can take it with you from room to 

_ room—in your car anywhere, and Tie Mece~ Mace 
i enjoy the programme from England, “Gnome” does 
* France, Germany or Holland at the not stand as high 

touch of aswitch. Perfect reproduc- — 
P : : a ; when closed. 
Ol tion in full pure volume is obtained 
— from the Rees-Mace loud speaker 

incorporated in the set, and razor- 
and edge selectivity is assured always) 
m Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 
<" 2 such compactness—the set is a four- 
valve screened grid receiver with 
standard valves and batteries. Write, 
phone or call for a demonstration 
of this amazing little set. 








fast 
, or 


: . ; The Rees-M 
: Price 19 guineas viel aie 
Tourist Seven 


q A Seven-Valve Superheterodyne in a suitcase, 

a the Tourist Seven ensures extreme selectivity and 

3 4 very great range. Four or seven valves can be 

used as required. All European stations can be 

6 ’ e obtained. In brown or blue hide. J 
Gnome’ Portable Wireless ere 


REES MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. 


Northern Office: 18 York Street, Sheffield. Scottish Office: 142 Queen Street, Glasgow. 
New York: Wanamaker’s. Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 


(Phone: 
Welbeck 7961-2.) 
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Musa Evansacetse 


HEREFORD 


See this trade 
mark on every 
bottle, whether 
botded a 


“Golden Pippin’ Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production " brand, 
but it is a ‘ pedigree cider’ limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving in every prce- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pippin" take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands. 

SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gaHlon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra _ if 
not returned within’ three months. 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer. 
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Invest with 

this 

68 years old 
...... a 


 BLnaKE FREE 





Members’ 
Subseriptions 
received 
through 
any Bank. 





No Shareholder has ever 
lost a penny of his invest- 
ment since the first year 
this Society was founded 
—68 years ago. Money 
invested is carefully and 
prudently administered. 
This Seciety puts safety 
first. It takes no specu- 
lative chances. I[t has 
rendered a valuable and 
eflicient investing service 
to theusands of  dis- | 
criminating investors. 
This Building Society has 
afforded their money 
absolute protection with 
facilities for easy with- 
drawal. Send for pros- 
pectus, S 4. 


Relianee 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Charles Horne, Secretary ‘s 


25 & 26 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


CIDER - uppin de-LUXE 
Sole Makers 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 ae HEREFORD. 
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Ww. E. HURCOMB’S 


Evangelical Churchman though I am, yet I have visited more 
Bishops’ palaces, deaneries, vicarages, rectories, convents, 
nunneries, monasteries, abbeys, presbyteries than any other busi- 
ness man living. The manager of a great firm not far away 
said, “Oh! Hurcomb secured the valuation for estate duty and 
insurance of Arundel Castle and Norfolk House simply because 
he is a Catholic. | Good 
Lord, how those Roman 
Catholics do stick together !” 
3ut it was not so. An Arch- 
bishop who always sends me 
his blessing when writing 
made my acquaintance in 
this way. A lady had given 
him a valuable jewel to dis- 
5 pose of for work in his 
One of two Settecs sold for £3,200,  ‘liocese. His Grace asked a 

very old-fashioned but ex- 
clusive banker to whom he should sell it, and was advised to 
go to a firm not a mile from Calder House. The immaculate 
shopwalker, or counter-jumper, seeing the wireless hat, apron, 
gaiters, en suite, bowing politely, possibly had visions of a nice 
bit of commission, offered £95. His Grace then thought that it 
would be as well to consult his solicitors, and they advised him 
to come to me. I sold the jewel at auction for £325 (over treble 
as much as offered). A short time ago a Rector brought a piece 
of silver, for which he hoped I should get £100. He received 
£305 net. 

Not long ago a Rector, 5 miles the other side of Peterborough, 
would have’sold me a very much scratched emerald brooch for 
£5, had I taken advantage of his ignorance of values. It sold 
for well over £300. 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old _ silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

Lest you forget, buy the Datly Telegraph or Morning Post 
any Saturday, The Times any Tue sday, or 7 ruth any Wednesday, 

and read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old’ and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), Phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 








ou Shirts» 


ours 
colo uvise? collars 


pee 





SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS & STORES. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS, Ltd. 


(Dept, 58M), 16 St, Martin’s-le-Grand, 


London, E.C.'1, for 


mame of your nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 

















Buy this Need of the Moment: 


as pies DOEKCaSe 





Your Gunn Bookcase is 
ready for you in the 
exact shape and size you 
need now. And always 
in the future it can be 
expanded to contain just 
the number of books 
you possess at the 
moment. No empty 
shelves, no space wasted, 
always finished yet always 
extendible. 

Section by section your 
Gunn will keep pace 
exactly with your books. 
And it will harmonise | 
with any furniture. 





The bureau section is 
optional. 


Deferred payments | 
may be arranged. 





p ae 
FREE. (10°C La REGISTERED 


| 

Sectional Bookcase sug- TRADE MARK, 
(rate anne", SECTIONAL =BOOKCASE |} 
ways for the safe keeping WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 


of books. It shows and 


explains the “Gunn” 50a Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. z. 


Sectional. Bookcase that Makers of :— 

suits all shapes and sizes “GUNN” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 

of books and rooms. " ee Otte Te = RE | 
Send for your free co “ANGUS” y p ' 
ao er ee Py AND HOME DESKS, AND 


“MOLLIS”” EASY CHAIRS. 








RS cE BRE CRIMI iw ana 


British and Foreign Bible Society | 
ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7th, at 11 a.m. 
QUEEN’S HALL 


(Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd., 


CHAIRMAN : 


Sole Lessees). 


H.R.H. the DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, K.G, 


SPEAKERS : 
THE RIGHT HON. 


LORD FORSTER OF LEPE, 
REV. JOHN WILSON, D.D. 


(of Woolwich). 


REV. W. J. NOBLE 


(of the W.M.M.S.). 


Admission free. Reserved seat tickets on application 


to the Bible House. 


Friends from a distance should apply to the Secretaries, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4, for vouchers 
for return tickets at a single fare and a third. 


In St. Paul’s Cathedral the annual ser 


vice on behalf of the 


Society will be held on Tuesday, May 6th, at 4 p.m. 


Preacher: 
The Right Rev. E. J. Patmer, D.D., la 





te Bishop of Bombay. 
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Brave and 


Bonnie Seotland! 


Bonnie Prince Charlie—Mary Queen of Scots 
— Young Lochinvar — Bobbie Burns... . 
Romance is Scotland—Scotland is Romance! 
Loch Lomond — the Kyles of Bute — the 
Trossachs—Isle of Skye .... what tender 
beauty, what rugged charm! 


Scotland is a brave and bonnie country, the 
land of grim crag and wild pass—of wide moor 
and lovely glen—of bonnie banks and braes by 
the shores of beautiful lochs. The air of the 
Scottish countryside fills long days and long 
light evenings with as much holiday vigour as 
sixteen hours can hold! 


Send for these Holiday Guides 


Send remittance for the Holiday Guides you want to 
Divisional Passenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, London, N.W.1. 
Clanland—The Story of the Scottish Clans = post free, 2/6d. 
The Track of the Royal Scot, Parti - - post free, I/- 

Ey) See ee » fPart2 - - post free, I/- 
Guide to Scottish Holiday Resorts 

(Apartments Guide) post free, 3d. 
The following will be sent post free 
Scottish Tours Booklet The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
Through the Trossachs 

The booklet ‘LM S Cheap Fares” containing an outline 
of the holiday fares to Scottish resorts will be sent post free. 


CHEAP TICKETS FOR LONG WEEK-ENDS! 


You can get Return Tickets on the L M S at a single fare and 
one-third for long week-ends. Available from Friday to Tuesday 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
EUSTON & ST. PANCRAS 


Stay at LMS Hotels 











WHITE STAR 
HOLIDAY 
TOURS 


Make it a Big Ship holiday this summer. Sport, dancing, good 
company ... you'll find these anywhere. But you'll enjoy them 
more at sea. You’re fitter. You’re freer. You're further 
away from the workaday world than you’ve ever been before. 
Because you're holidaying . . . differently . . . by White Star. 
HOLIDAY TOURS TO U.S.A. AND CANADA 


RETURN OCEAN FARE from £3Q rovurisT THIRD CABIN 


You get MORE out of a Big Ship Holiday. 
COMPANY’S OFFICES OR AGENTS EVERYWHERE 











Service Advertising 





Grey hair 


is frequently due to undernourishment of the 
roots consequent on an insufficiency of the 
natural oil. A_ little Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
rubbed into the scalp every day will frequentiy 
restore the colour. If used regularly as a 
dressing it will long delay the appearance of 


Of all Chemists, Stores 
and Hairdressers—3/6, 
7/- and 10/6. Use 
golden for fair or grey 
hair. 


Gs ae Dos: il 
W~ Macassar Oi ...,; 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C.1 ° 








WEEKLY ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


TO SOUTH & 
EAST AFRICA 


TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
May 30, 1930. Reduced return Fares 


SUMMER HOLIDAY TOURS TO 
~ MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS, 


also fortnightly CRUISES from London to 
Antwerp, Wotterdam, Hamburg and back 
Write for particulars to the © 


HEAD OFFICE: 3, FENCHU2CH ST., LONDON, E.C3 
WeST END AGENCY: 125, PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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Honolulu is calling you! Honolulu, capital and 





pleasure centre of the Hawaiian Islands, the 
at paradise of the Pacific, land of never-ending 
Summer, of perpetual sunshine and cool breezes, 


barreeneae~: of rolling surf and golden sands! Honolulu, 


Prwwernee— with its swaying palms and luxuriant gardens, iiaiaibieaiatiaiiinasss 
few wet giant mountains and fertile valleys, Honolulu wa ae 


invites you! Come to Honolulu this year via 
Canadian Pacific; cross from Vancouver in the 
Great White Empresses—the quicker, more 
interesting, more comfortable route. Write for 
' Trans-Pacific Booklet No.3 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Write or call, Canadian Pacific, 62-65, Charing Cross 
(Trafalgar Square), London, S.W.1; 103, Leadenhall Street,. 
E.C.3. 53 other offices in Great Britain and the Continent: 





CE 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY OF 
LICENSING REFORM. 


PROPOSALS OF THE TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION LEAGUE. 








HE above League—which was formed a quarter of a century ago under the Pre- 

sidency of the late Lord Peel—founds its policy upon the view that private profit 

interest in the sale of intoxicating beverages is definitely undesirable, and that such 
sale should, instead, be conducted under disinterested ownership and management, each 
community to have the choice of adopting this alternative to the existing system of 
sale.* 


Two impressive object lessons in support of the League’s policy are before the 
country :— 


1.—The successful results achieved under the “ Carlisle Scheme” of manage- 
ment since 1916, whereby the number of licences in the city and district 
have been reduced from 321 to 192, and in the city itself by nearly one-half, 
while the remaining houses have been greatly improved. 


2.—The not less notable negative lesson supplied by the virtual failure of the local 
option provisions of the Temperance (Scotland) Act, 1913, which, apart from 
the ineffective option of “limitation,” restrict the choice of the people to 
“no-licence ” (1.¢., local prohibition) or “ no-change” (i.c., continuance 6f 
the present system of sale). ; 


The League’s policy is not, in principle, new. As far back as 1879 the House of 
Lords’ Committee on Intemperance strongly recommended the grant of statutory facili- 
ties for local experiments in disinterested management, and in 1913 the House of 
Lords inserted a provision for such an option (subsequently rejected by the Govern- 
ment) in the Scottish Temperance Bill. Prominent leaders in all political parties (in- 
cluding Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the late Lord Lansdowne, Lord Loreburn, Viscount 
Grey, the late Lord Oxford and Asquith, Lord Haldane, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, Lord Milner, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
and many others) have supported the principle, while it has been widely and increas- 
ingly adopted in other countries, and notably in the Dominion of Canada. 


The League’s policy is opposed by prohibitionists and by those now engaged in the 
liquor trade, but is strongly supported by men and women of moderate and practical 
views in all parts of the country. The League is anxious to extend its educational 
and propagandist work and appeals for co-operation and support to all who desire to 
see definite progress made in practical reform. 


DoNATIONS AND SuBSCRIPTIONS should be addressed to any of the following at the 
Offices of the TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION LEAGUE, PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA 
STREET, Lonpon, S.W.1:— 


B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 

(Chairman of the League). 
Tue DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH 

(Chairman of the Executive). 
So ee ee \ Honorary Treasurers 
ALEX. GUTHRIE, J.P. J mee . 

Or to 

Major L. S. NORMAN PALMER, Secretary. 





* A Bill embodying the Leaguc’s proposals was introduced into the House of Lords in 1928. A copy of the Bill can 
be obtained on application to the Secretary of the League at the above address. 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Treaty 
Fee a session of three months the Naval Conference 

on Tuesday, with appropriate ceremony, signed the 
Five-Power Naval Treaty. The heart of the Treaty is, of 
course, the agreement between Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan. The rest of it, though helpful and 
pointing in the right direction, is a small achievement. 
But the inclusion of the Three-Power Treaty within the 
wider Treaty expresses a definite hope and makes a strong 
appeal, It will be the work of the years immediately 
ahead to persuade France and Italy to join in the act of 
faith to which the three Powers have already committed 
themselves. On the whole the American delegates have 
expressed more satisfaction than any others with the 
result of the Conference. This is quite intelligible. The 
extremely happy Anglo-American understanding seems 
to be nearly all-important to the nation of isolationists. 

* * * #* 

The United States can be no more grateful than we 
are for the definite removal of naval affairs from the field 
of competition, but she can reflect joyfully upon this 
without being so much troubled as Great Britain inevit- 
ably is with tiresome reflections about the effect on the life 
of Kurope of the failure to effect a satisfying all-round 











Treaty. The Treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States and Japan will last until 1936. This seems 
a very short term, but there is a great deal to be said for 
brevity in the circumstances. Men of caution are more 
easily persuaded to try experiments for a short time. 
If there had been any insistence upon a long-term Treaty 
caution would have redoubled, and the agreement 
would have been whittled down. Even as it is, the 
Japanese have entered a caveat that their temporary 
acceptance of the cruiser ratios is not to be interpreted 
as a final acceptance. 
* * * * 

A still greater reservation to the Three-Power Treaty 
is the safeguarding clause, which gives each of the three 
Powers the right to increase its naval strength indefi- 
nitely if the building of some other Power should make 
such an increase necessary. Of course the Washington 
Treaty contained a similar safeguarding clause, but that 
provided for a further conference. Under the new Treaty 
consultation would be diplomatic, not by means of 
a conference. As the Prime Minister said on Tuesday, 
there is very little danger that the safeguarding clause 
will ever be invoked. At first there was a tendency in the 
United States to complain that this clause really under- 
mined the whole parity settlement, but second thoughts 
prevailed in favour of the clause. The second thoughts 
were that if the United States did not accept the safe- 
guarding clause she might find herself morally bound to 
help Great Britain if Great Britain were ever threatened 
and yet (as a result of the Treaty) could not build m:re 
ships to defend herself. 

* * * * 

Altogether the isolationist policy of the United States 
gets the minimum of disturbance from the Treaty and this 
is now generally recognized by Americans. Mr. Borah, 
who as Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has immense influence, is said to be firmly 
for the Treaty. If that be so its passage through the 
Senate seems to be assured. 

* * * # 

The most important part of the agreement between 
Great Britain, the United States and Japan is the under- 
taking not to replace obsolete capital ships and to reduce 
the number of effective capital ships. Great Britain 
and the United States will have fifteen capital ships each 
and Japan nine. Thus, Great Britain will scrap five 
capital ships, the United States four and Japan one. 
This is an immense improvement upon the Washington 
Treaty. None of the ships which the Powers were 
authorized to build by that Treaty will be built. Great 
Britain and the United States could have built ten 
capital ships each. According to the recent White Paper 
the British taxpayer between now and the end of 1936 
will be saved £67,000,000. As regards cruisers, the 
parity between Great Britain and the United States is, 
from a fighting point of view, something of an arithmetical 
trick, as it could not avoid being. 

* * * * 


The great thing, however, is the complete confidence 
between the two countries which makes a slightly unreal 
calculation as good as any other, 


Great Britain is 
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allowed a slightly larger total tonnage for cruisers in 
recognition of the immense amount of patrol work which 
she has to do, but this excess is counter-balanced by an 
American advantage in the number of cruisers of the 
largest type. The United States will have eighteen heavy 
cruisers to the fifteen of Great Britain. As for the rest 
of the Treaty, submarines of over 2,000 tons are pro- 
hibited, though each Power receives special permission to 
build three of 2,860 tons. It is much to be deplored that 
no headway was made with the proposal to abolish sub- 
marines and, frankly, we can attach no value to the 
acceptance of fresh rules for humanizing submarine war- 
fare. A nation in an extremity, as Germany showed in 
the War, cannot be held to the rules. The moral is that 
since war is itself a huge atrocity it cannot be guaranteed 
in its parts against atrocious elements. 
* * * * 
The Indian Riots 
Violent rioting, the confidently predicted sequel to 
Mr. Gandhi’s make-believe policy of civil disobedience, 
has spread to many parts of India. The Viceroy has 
responded by tightening the reins of authority, but without 
doing anything to forfeit for the Government its calm 
and confident balance. The riots in Calcutta which we 
briefly recorded last week caused about fifty casualties, 
including fifteen police and eleven firemen. The Calcutta 
correspondent of the Times says that the police there have 
been under a constant strain, as their numbers have 
always been kept low through the economical policy of 
the Legislative Council. He tells us that the police officers 
cannot risk the swift wastage of men involved in con- 
tinuous hand-to-hand conflicts. In face of such a 
statement of facts it is impossible to deny that the use 
of troops is justified, though we trust that wherever troops 
have to be used there will be careful co-operation with 
the civil authorities. 
‘k x * * 
As usual, Mr. Gandhi has expressed his horror at deeds 
which every experienced person told him must be the result 
of his policy. He has not gone so far on this occasion as 
to seclude himself and fast ; indeed, he has partly unsaid 


_his formal protest against the violence of his followers by 


accusing the harassed and overworked police of having 
“provoked reprisals from an inflammable people.” 
The special correspondent of the Times reports him as 
making the astounding declaration: “It is obvious 
that the Government does not want peace.” 

* OK * * 

The worst disturbances have been those at Chittagong 
on Friday, April 18th, and at Peshawar on Wednesday. 
At Chittagong revolutionaries with modern firearms raided 
the railway and police armourics. They had taken the 
precaution of cutting the telephone wires and of dressing 
themselves in khaki uniforms. ‘Two Europeans and three 
constables who were in charge of the armouries were shot 
dead. Four taxi-drivers were also killed. Immediately 
after this affair the Viceroy promulgated an Ordinance 
under the Government of India Act. This Ordinance 
revives almost word for word certain sections of the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Acts which had been repealed. 
It was enthusiastically weleomed by all who felt that 
the period of easy tolerance, tactically useful though it 
had been, had lasted quite long enough. At Peshawar two 
armoured cars on patrol were attacked and burnt, and 
when we write it is believed that three soldiers were 
killed. There were many other casualties. 

* * * * 
The Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement 

The new Trade Agreement with the Russian Soviet 
seems to be what was required by the circumstances, 
It is to last only till a full Commercial Treaty has been 


a 
——— 


negotiated. It has been widely noticed that although 
Mr. Sokolnikoff signed on behalf of all Russia, the 
Dominions are not brought in on the British side. Thys 
the British Empire seems to give more favours than jt 
gets, but we imagine that the Dominions are not unwilling 
to sign. Time has evidently pressed; but provision jg 
made for the Dominions to adhere to the arrangement 
by an exchange of Notes with the Soviet. The most 
serious criticism in this country is concerned with the 
privileges of extra-territoriality granted to the Russian 
trade representatives. It is said that if the Russian 
representatives act strictly as traders and not as propa. 
gandists they will have no need whatever of immunity, 
The answer is that the Soviet Government asks {o 
diplomatic privileges for all its representatives for the 
simple reason that all trade is conducted by the State, 
While we can understand the objections that have been 
raised here, we cannot think that the controversy is of 
importance. Communist propaganda is no doubt very 
tiresome, but it cannot be said to be dangerous. The 
more the British workman knows of Communism the 


more he Jaughs at: it. 
* * * * 


Wei-hai-wei 

Great Britain has signed an Agreement for the voluntary 
restoration of Wei-hai-wei to China. This port, once 
a symbol of the struggle for the balance of power, has had 
little naval value since the Treaty of Washington stereo- 
typed the situation in Chinese waters. It would have been 
restored some years ago if there had been a more settled 
Government in China. The restoration is one of the 
various signs of good will which Great Britain has made 
towards China. It can hardly be expected that the local 
Chinese, who have learned to rely upon the protection of 
the British flag, will, as property owners, be glad of the 
change, though they may possibly applaud it as patriots, 

* %* * * 

The Bank for International Settlements 

Another solid piece of masonry in the structure of 
international peace is in place. On Tuesday the Adminis. 
trative Council of the new Bank for International Settle: 
ments held its first mecting. Mr. Gates McGarrah, 


* chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve Bank, New 


York, was elected President. The post of Director 
General, 7.¢e., principal executive officer, was given to 
M. Pierre Quesnay, although the Germans dissented 
from the idea of putting such an important token of peace 
and reconstruction in the keeping of the chief Reparations 
creditor. M. Quesnay enjoys, however, a sterling personal 
reputation. It is to be hoped that disappointment in 
Germany will be appeased by the selection of Dr. Melchior 
for a dual Vice-Chairmanship with Sir Charles Addis and 
particularly by the election of Dr. Hiilse, a director of the F 
Reichsbank, as head of the banking department and F 
Deputy Director-General. : 
x x * * 

The United States and Tariffs § 
The Daily Mail last Saturday was in great glee because F 
French intransigence in regard to a tariff on motor cars 
and motor parts had induced the American tariff-mongets 
in Congress to yield up the scalps which they were expect: | 
ing from a 800 per cent. duty on lace. The 90 per cent. | 
ad valorem duty was in fact restored. Why such methods 7 
of economic war should be recommended to Mr. Snowden F 
we cannot imagine. We have no doubt, however, that the © 
United States Ambassador in Paris, Mr. Walter Edge, 
has been instructed by the legon de choses of the lace 
makers’ demonstration at Calais. It has been suggestel 
ironically in America that President Hoover might d 
well to appoint a few more Senators to foreign embassies 
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becoming aware of the narrow margin separating pros- 
perity from hard times, and also becoming dimly conscious 
that that margin is in fact the 10 per cent. represented 
by the country’s export trade, the high Protectionists 
are beginning to look silly. Nevertheless, both Houses of 
Congress have passed the Tariff Bill which heightens 


the wall considerably. 
* * * * 


Hours of Industrial Employment 

Last Saturday the text of the Government’s Hours of 
Industrial Employment Bill was issued. Labour has not 
found it by any means plain sailing to redeem the promise 

of ratification of the Washington Hours Convention. 
That is what the Bill stands for. It provides for the 
statutory eight-hour day, and/or forty-eight hours 
week, with special provisions for overtime. It does 
not, of course, cover home-workers, clerical workers, 
family businesses, persons employed at sea, or in agri- 
culture or in coal mines. The powerful Miners’ Federation 
have seen to it that the Bill shall not affect ‘“ shorter 
hours or higher rates of wages-secured by custom or 
agreement.” There wili still be opposition from the 
inveterate champions of laissez-faire. There will still 
be pointless talk about “rigid statutory regulations” 
being unnecessary where 92 per cent. of the workers do, 
in fact, work an eight-hours day. Most people, however, 
are coming to understand that men are not satisfied 
with “ facts > when they claim “ rights.” 

* * * * 

The Government and Education 

Last Saturday Sir Charles Trevelyan, President of the 
Board of Education, visited the Diamond Jubilee Con- 
ference of the National Union of Teachers at Bournemouth 
and made a declaration about the future of elementary 
education which was not at all to the liking of most of 
his audience. The truth is that the responsibilities of 
oflice have, as usual, brought clearer vision. Sir Charles 
sees now—what he was ready enough to dispute when 
Lord Eustace Perey was President of the Board— 
that if the school-leaving age should be universally 
raised to fifteen next year without remedying the shortage 
of teachers and the insufficiency of buildings, there would 
be confusion. The Government plead the press of busi- 
ness for their repeated postponements of the Bill raising 
the age, but Sir Charles’s point at Bournemouth was that 
if the whole body of teachers and educational authorities 
would co-operate amicably with the non-provided schools 
the Bill for raising the leaving age could be introduced 
quite soon. 

* * * * 

He proposes that the non-provided, or denominational, 
schools should receive grants of public money to enable 
them to carry on and to recondition their buildings. The 
only other change he would make in these schools would 
be that the appointment of teachers should rest with the 
local educational authority and not with the school- 
managers. This seems to us to be a sensible compromise, 
When public money is given there must be a proportional 
degree of public control. Many members of the Bourne- 
mouth Conference, however, criticized Sir Charles’s speech 
rather caustically. A resolution was passed demanding 
a “conscience clause” for any teacher who might be 
appointed to a non-provided school by a local education 
authority. We can only trust that all this does not presage 
a revival of the enervating and superfluous “ religious 
controversy’ of former years. 

* * * * 
The Independent Labour Party 

Easter was enlivened for the politically-minded by 
the annual Conference of the Independent Labour Party 
at Birmingham. With Mr. James Maxton in the Chair, 





his perennial rival of the Scottish branch of the LL.P., 
Mr. P. J. Dollan, in a challenging mood, and Mr. W. J. 
Brown in a state of suppressed emotion, the atmosphere 
was electrical enough. More heat than light, however, 
was generated. Mr. Maxton in his address “ placed ” 
his school of thought midway between the evolutionary 
Socialists, and those who, like the Bolshevists, seek results 
by catastrophe. He conceived the function of the I.L.P. 
to be that of the Labour Party’s taskmaster, and he and 
others explained that the present Government was living 
in sin, because of its friendship with the Liberals. Mr. 
Maxton seemed to think that discipline was necessary 
to bring members of the 1.L.P. (some 200 Members of 
Parliament) to heel, although almost in the same breath 
he protested against the suggestion that the Parliamentary 
Labour Party should discipline representatives of the 


Lt.F. 


* * ¥ * 


By a large majority vote the Conference approved the 
resolution deploring the Government’s lack of Socialist 
fervour, and specifically Mr. Snowden’s tight hand on the 
purse-strings. Certainly the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
by his virtual pledge not to increase taxation next year, 
has effectively stopped “* Socialism in our time ” and the 
spending propensities of Sir Oswald Mosley and_ his 
friends. The resolution demanded “a bold and humane 
policy towards the unemployed worker and a definite 
Socialist approach towards the problem [of unemploy- 
ment] as a whole.” An amendment, supported by 
Mr. P. J. Dollan, to insert the words “‘ inside the Labour 
Party” was defeated. It does not appear, however, 
either that ‘“‘ the pirates’ wish to make at once a bold 
defiance, or that the Labour Party is in any hurry to take 
the logical course of extruding the I.L.P. dissentients, as 
it has extruded the Communists. What is significant is 
that the Conference has given the National Administra- 
tive Council of the I.L.P. power to reconstruct its Parlia- 
mentary group. This move may cause a clash between 
the principle of delegation, which is the reductio ad 
absurdum of democratic theory, and the principle of 
reasonably independent leadership, which has undoubt- 
edly obtained for the British Labour Party its considerable 
status. 

* * * * 
Sir Gordon Guggisberg 

Sir Gordon Guggisberg, who has died at the age of 61, 
was a magnificent type of colonial administrator. He 
was extremely intelligent, he was a fine player of almost 
every kind of game, and he had great powers of physical 
endurance. These qualities he placed unreservedly at 
the service of the countries in which he was employed. 
His exhausting and hazardous survey of Nigeria was 
masterly. When he became Governor of the Gold Coast 
Colony he took an intense interest in the education of 
the natives, and his personal study of their customs and 
capabilities enabled him, and them, to make rapid pro- 
gress. He founded trade and handicraft schools, adopt- 
ing, as the Times says, the methods of Boy Scout training. 
Under his rule the extension of railways and docks, and 
the application of electricity, was very remarkable. Had 
he lived he would no doubt have done equally good work 
in British Guiana, to which he was recently appointed. 
Governor. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 

March 20th, 1980. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 103}; on Wednesday week, 1034; a year ago, 
103 ; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week, 91}x.d.; ayear ago,88}x.d. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was oa Wednesday 77; on Wednesday week, 
78h; a year ago, 77}. 
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The London 


[ is a great pleasure, after having written so often about 

the Naval Conference, to be able at last to write about 
the results of the Conference—‘ The London Naval Treaty 
of 1930.”’ It is only too easy for those who have pitched 
their hopes very high to drop into despondency when 
the achievement has fallen short of their hepes. This 
frame of mind, however, though very natural, is by no 
means a proof that the achievement is in any way 
despicable. The new Naval Treaty is indeed a most 
substantial gain, and the Prime Minister deserves hearty 
congratulations on having presided in such a way as to 
send away all the foreign delegates in a general state of 
friendship though not of agreement. 

There is no more familiar objection to a large inter- 
national conference, summoned to discuss extremely 
delicate and speculative matters, than that “ the risk is 
too great ’—that if there should be failure the world 
will be worse off than ever as all sleeping enmities will 
be awakened and all unexpressed suspicions will be 
disclosed. It is due to the Prime Minister to say explicitly 
that he fully appreciated this danger and that by a skilful 
frankness he avoided it. Of course, even as it is there 
is danger of a sort. All that those who are fairly well 
satisfied with the situation can say in justification of 
their satisfaction is that if the Conference had been 
handled differently the outcome could not have been 
nearly so reassuring as it is. For example, some people 
are regretting that France and Italy were called into 
the Conference at all. “It was obvious from the pre- 


liminaries,”’ they say, “ that there was no hope of getting 
them to agree to a really dramatic reduction of naval 
strength, and it would have been much better to let 


the United States, Great Britain and Japan, who were 
not less obviously intent upon a real reduction, draw up 
a Treaty between themselves. These three Powers set 
a much needed example to the whole world.” 

At first sight that seems very attractive reasoning, 
but reflection will show that the sequel must have been 
an outburst of jealousy and misgiving in France and 
probably also in Italy. Nor could either Frenchmen or 
Italians have been blamed if they had given way to 
such feelings. The French do not, even now, forget that 
the United States, after pouring contempt on the Anglo- 
French Naval compromise, proceeded with enthusiasm 
to strike a bargain about naval building with Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. It is true that the two sets of circumstances 
were not strictly comparable, but what sticks in the French 
mind is that Great Britain could agree with the United 
States but not with France. 

All that Great Britain, the United States and Japan 
can do in these circumstances to allay doubt is to prove 
by everything they say and do that a naval hegemony 
never entered into their thoughts and that they are 
bent upon nothing more and nothing less than a gradual 
but steady reduction of armaments in order that the 
Peace Pact may become a reality and war as an instru- 
ment of policy may be permanently prohibited. Let 
the Continental logicians who cannot conceive of peace 
as possible unless it is guaranteed by treaties promising 
the mobilization of so many ships, so many army corps, 
so many air squadrons, speak of the British act of entering 
into a Treaty with the United States as “ anti-European ” 
or, at all events, as “‘ non-European”; still the fact 
remains that France and Italy have been most carefully 
and successfully taught by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
methods that they can at any time become most welcome 
partners in the Three-Power section of the Treaty, 
The door is left open. The Conference is only 


— 


Naval Treaty 


adjourned. In the meantime Great Britain by virtuyg 
of this potential or prospective partnership with France 
and Italy has a recognized basis for reasoning with 
them which she would not otherwise have had. 


It is not at all necessary to condemn the French 
argument as perverse in order to reach the conclusion 
that it is highly dangerous. We have over and over 
again admitted the grounds of French alarm, and when 
we applauded the Prime Minister’s attempt to achieve 
a universal Treaty we did so knowing exactly what the 
French felt about the true nature of security. The 
business of the Conference was, nevertheless, to confer 
—to try, if that might be possible, to reconcile various 
points of view known in advance to be extremely dis. 
cordant. Because there has been failure so far in this 
respect there is no reason for discontinuing the effort, 
It is possible that a new school of thought will still 
arise in France and Italy which will perceive, after all, 
that the Continental idea of security can be realized 
only by perpetuating the very danger which we all wish 
to remove. 

If France does not yet see that real security comes 
to-day from public opinion—public opinion which is so 
intense now that it would probably be impossible to 
mobilize the nations for another great war—she may 
yet be convinced by the reduction of her own reasoning 
to an absurdity. In the pivotal year, 1935, Germany 
will be at least morally relieved from her obligation 
to disarm herself. She was told in the Peace Treaty 
that her practical disarmament must last for- fifteen 
years and that within that time the Allies would reduce 
their own armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety. Germany will no doubt have a good 
deal to say about this promise. If the customary fears 
in France grow into alarm within the next five 
years there may well be a tendency to detect an organic 
absurdity in a policy which can develop alarm at such 
a rate in times of profound peace. The absurdity will 
be intensified if side by side with the chronic fear of 
Germany there should also be—as seems not unlikely— 
a chronic fear of Italy. France has recovered from the 
War. She is prospering; she is more sensitively con- 
scious of her nationality than ever. But exactly the 
same things are true of Italy. She also has recovered 
from the War. In a lesser degree she is prospering and 
she is more acutely conscious of her nationality than 
ever before. Are these two racial units, animated by 
corresponding motives which are praiseworthy in them- 
selyes, seriously to allow themselves to celebrate their 
triumphs by coming into deadly conflict with each 
other? We cannot believe it. It seems too mad. 
Unhappily, five years are a short time for discovering 
the real nature of security—the confidence which depends 
upon international conference, law, and arbitration, all 
deriving their strength from public opinion. 


As for the United States and Japan and ourselves, 
we have assumed that the Treaty will be ratified by the 
American Senate—the signs are increasingly favourable 
—and that the naval holiday with the great saving of 
expenditure for which the Treaty provides is as good 
as achieved. This, however, is only one step on the 
road. The Treaty of its essence may be said to 
imply that the three nations are still thinking in terms 
of war. Much clearly remains to do. But the vast 
improvement in Anglo-American relations, which are 
much better now than they have been for a hundred 
years, makes everything possible, 
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The Poet Laureate 


‘* Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
HESE famous lines from Milton’s Samson Agonistes 
may not unreasonably be applied to all the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Mr. Robert Bridges. This 
great Englishman, and great scholar in the art of poetry, 
had already passed on his message to his age. On his 
eighty-fifth birthday, only six months ago, he published 
the greatest of his poems, The Testament of Beauty, 
which will be in no danger of perishing so long as the 
English tongue keeps its character and so long as the 
traditions of those who speak that tongue remain 
“ English.” ‘ 

Mr. Bridges derived more from Milton than from any 
other poet. No English poet can be independent of Milton, 
but Mr. Bridges confessed his debt and his interest. to 
be peculiar. When he turned to criticizing the metre 
of his master his very criticism was a proof of his under- 
standing. He came to the conclusion that Milton’s 
metrical rule was an unsatisfying compromise between 
verse With a quantitative foundation and verse which 
depends for its rhythm, not upon any mechanical rule 
but upon the stress or accentuation of the spoken word. 
He may have been wrong, but at all events his sustained 
examination of Miltonic verse was incidentally a witness 
to the profound sincerity with which he conducted all 
his metrical experiments. We thus approach some 
explanation of one of the most brilliant literary paradoxes 
of our time—that the poet and poetical instructor who 
in many of his poems seemed to be merely refining upon 
what others had written in the past, was also the poet 
who could write in the manner of the most innovating 
and modernist of the young poets. 

Poetry may be half suffering, but Mr. Bridges suffered 
only to the extent of his intense sympathy with men and 
with men’s sorrows. Born on a spot on the Kentish 
coast which looks over the Goodwins and is almost 
under the shadow of Walmer Castle, his childhood was 
spent amid scenes of an extraordinarily fresh beauty and 
interest of land and sea. Then came Eton—beauty and 
history again. After that he was taken by his mother, 
who had married again, to live at Rochdale. There he 
saw squalor, a congestion of humanity, a besmirched 
sky. But Rochdale was the home of the first co-operators, 
and every economic question of that place and time 
concerned in practical form the very maintenance of life. 

The young Bridges decided to be a doctor, and at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital he became competent and 
much trusted in his profession. It would be difficult to 
discover a finer mingling of learning than in one who 
has passed from a classical education to the study of 


medical science on its high levels. At every point the 
classical training comes in to correct the solecisms of 
nomenclature which often mark the man of science who 
has intolerantly written down the classical traditions 
of culture as nothing worth. We do not remember 
whether Mr. Bridges was a special slave to Sir Thomas 
Browne, but we should not be surprised to learn that 
he was. When he was thirty-eight years old he retired 
from his profession, as he was fortunately in a position 
to do, to write poetry. 

He was “aristocratic” in the sense that he was 
fastidious in his manners and in the spoken as in the 
written word, but he was accessible and could converse 
with any man without condescension. He was often 
pugnacious, but he always paid an opponent the 
compliment of serious argument. All who knew 
him can testify to his charm; and there can hardly 
be charm without generosity. Many will remember 
the slight hesitation in his speech, not amounting to a 
stammer, which enabled him undesignedly to bring 
out the word of his choice with extraordinary effec- 
tiveness. He.was not at all indifferent to popularity, 
but nothing would have persuaded him to buy popularity 
by lowering his standard. His oddities of typography 
and individual spelling were the mark of a proudly 
self-sufficient man not of the seeker after applause. 

After he had become Poet Laureate in 1913, popular 
newspapers, perhaps unaware of his almost unceasing 
flow of lyrics, poetical drama and tracts on the right 
speaking and writing of English, used to describe him 
as the dumb Laureate. Their test was the facile produc- 
tion of verses on public events. His poetry was, correctly 
enough, emotion remembered in tranquillity, but emotion 
which was never raucous or passionate. It was quiet, 
confident, penetrating. Its stillness was frequently the 
sign of its depth, and the depth was often unobserved. 
He was not much read by the “ general ”’ till he published 
The Spirit of Man with its yearning sympathy with 
youth in the War, and his name did not become familiar 
till six months ago The Testament of Beauty convinced 
people who had never read a word of his poetry before 
that here was a synthesis of modern thought and life 
for which all people of ordinary education had been 
waiting. 

The effect of this great poem, written in “ free Alex- 
andrines,” is not to be seen in any single passage— 
though there are, indeed, many examples of exquisitely 
chosen phrases—but in the aggregation of philosophic 
meditation, of a very modern response to scientific 
progress, and, above all, of the conviction which informed 
an essentially religious mind that the divine is to be 
traced in the beauty all about us. 


The Real Path to Prosperity 


How to Save British Agriculture 


[Continuing our series of articles on the restoration of British pros- 
perity without recourse to the tariffs and embargoes which are, in effect, 
economic war, we welcome this article in which Mr. E. F. Wise, 

-P.—one of the most experienced members of the Labour Party 
outside the Cabinet—expresses his view of the measures necessary 
to maintain British agriculture.—Ep. Spectator.] 


HE last few months have witnessed a remarkable 
change in the attitude of the public, rural and 
urban, to the problems and difficulties of agriculture. 
The growing seriousness of the situation, the sense of 
helplessness and of alarni, have united all sections of the 
Tural population in an organized attempt to make public 





opinion understand the need of resolute Government 
action if a grave disaster is to be averted. And the 
towns have begun to realize that the home market is just 
as important as the export trade, which anyhow obstin- 
ately refuses to recover. A depressed and half bankrupt 


farming population offers a poor market for urban indus- 
tries. There is perhaps now in town and country a far 
greater willingness than has existed before for generations 
to face frankly the problems of the industry and to sink 
party prejudices in an effort to find solutions. 

What is the main disability of British agriculture at 
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the moment? It is not the system of land tenure, 
though the old landlord system has largely broken down. 
Nor is it that British farmers are as a body behind the 
rest of Europe in methods of cultivation or in skill. 
There are some bad farmers, of course. - But there is no 
higher percentage of incompetents than in most other 
industries. 

The main trouble from which farming suffers at this 
moment is low prices. The farmer is, after all, a business 
man, or he ought to be. And if the price at which he 
sells the article he manufactures—wheat or meat or dairy 
produce—is less than it costs him to produce it allowing 
a reasonable profit, he cannot be blamed if he gets into 
difficulties. There is no doubt that in these last few 
months the prices of cereals and of potatoes have been 
such that for the vast majority of farmers heavy losses 
were inevitable. Nor, unhappily, is there any doubt that 
unless very drastic and effective remedies are applied 
tens of thousands of acres will go out of arable cultivation 
during these coming months with disastrous results to 
trade and employment in the rural districts. At the 
moment milk, sugar beet and some forms of livestock 
are yielding a fair return. But a milk glut and heavy 
price reductions are threatened this summer; the sugar 
beet subsidy is drawing to an end, and nobody knows 
how low subsidized Continental competition may then push 
the price ; and recollections of the state of the livestock 
business a year or two ago when for their own reasons 
the two meat combines who control imported supplies 
of meat pushed prices down to an unremunerative level 
are too recent to encourage undue optimism. 

What are the remedies? Clearly, different commodi- 
ties will require different treatment. Those in which 
home production monopolizes or controls the market, 
such as milk and potatoes in normal years, suffer mainly 
from ill-organized marketing methods. But it is a 
waste of time just to say that farmers ought to co-operate 
on voluntary lines. Innumerable local efforts in this 
direction have already been wrecked by disloyal or dis- 
sentient minorities and by the opposition of vested 
interests in the distributive trades. And the far harder 
task of getting voluntary co-operation on a national scale 
is a hopeless one. 

Just as in the Dominions, where the Governments 
have, to use a paradoxical phrase, made voluntary co- 
operation compulsory on a national scale for the export 
of dairy produce and fruits, so here the only way out of 
the present muddle and waste in marketing would seem 
to be for the Government to set up marketing authorities 
controlled by the farmers themselves, but with full 
powers of compulsion conferred on them by Parliament. 
It is an extension to agriculture of the principle embodied 
in the Coal Mines Bill. And even this is not enough. 
Ancient charters and mediaeval customs have entrenched 
hundreds of livestock markets whose continued existence 
on present lines makes orderly marketing impossible. 
Most of these are unnecessary in these days of easy 
communication. The Covent Garden market interests 
and the Milk Combine levy excessive tolls-on the produce 
which they control. It is quite time that mere age or 
profitable money-making ceased to be a justification for 
existence, where the choice has to be made between the 
interests of some few thousands of middlemen and dis- 
tributors and of hundreds of thousands of farmers, small- 
holders and labourers. Wide powers for dealing with 
these strong interests should be accorded by Parliament. 

The position of cereals, meat, and to a large extent 
dairy produce is different. Here no amount of co- 
operation, compulsory or voluntary, national or local, 
will do more than affect the problem to a minor extent. 
Wheat, with 85 per cent. or more of the total quantity 


as 
Ln 


used in the mills imported from abroad, is the most 
important case in point. Here the British farmer js at 
the mercy of international markets entirely outside his 
control and knowledge. At present all foodstuffs op 


world markets are suffering from a heavy slump, and the 
British wheat farmer suffers more than usually with the rest, 


This is, of course, a temporary phase due to currency 
and other world causes. But if in a few months low prices 
produce a temporary restriction in production there is no 
certainty that within a year or two the same troubles 
due to the same or other causes will not recur. The 
post-War organization of the world wheat trade, more- 
over, intensifies the defencelessness of the British farmer, 
In Canada and the Dominions great Co-operative pools of 
farmers sell the bulk of the crop through one office. Jn 
the United States recent legislation has endowed the 
Federal Farm Board with vast credits and wide powers, 
if it wishes to use them, to get rid of its surplus on foreign 
markets at any price in order to keep up internal prices 
for the American farmer. Soviet Russia, rapidly 
coming back into the world grain trade, operates through 
a grain export monopoly. And German wheat and French 
flour, encouraged by complicated systems of duties and 
rebates, can in certain months be relied upon to take 
their part in the game. For all these, Great Britain is 
the natural dumping-ground for surplus stocks, and 
though the British miller and baker may profit—both of 
whom are combining also—the British wheat farmer 
is the victim. And nobody can say, after examining the 
margin between wheat and bread prices, that the British 
consumer gains much or anything from it all. 


Apart altogether from the present specially dépressed 
price level this replacement of a free market by concen- 
trated selling and to some extent concentrated buying 
by the milling combines, has added to the instability of 
prices. Fluctuations of prices have become wider and 
more arbitrary. The insecurity and risk of the British 
farmer have correspondingly increased. It is not sur- 
prising that British wheat acreage diminishes by thou- 
sands of acres each year. Pasture at any rate, if it pro- 
duces less food and employs less labour, offers less danger 
of bankruptcy. 

Free Trade offers no comfort to agriculture. Its argu- 
ments in any case were based on assumptions of a more 
or less free market. A tariff on all imports, or, as Lord 
Beaverbrook proposes, on non-Empire produce, would 
only be effective at all so far as it put up food prices to 
the rest of the population. Though it might provide 
shelter for some of the best farmers, it would still leave the 
marginal producers in much the same danger as at 
present. It would be as ineffective as Free Trade in 
protecting tens of thousands of farmers whose production 
costs were near the new and higher marginal figure 
against deliberate operations of the Federal Farm Board 
or the Canadian Pool—particularly if they acted together. 

Direct subsidies whether based on acreage or production 
or wages or any of the other fanciful bases which have 
been proposed are not at all likely to commend them- 
selves to an urban electorate which would be at once 
faced with similar demands from a dozen other heavily 
pressed industries. 

The proposal to require a minimum quota of British 
wheat in the grist would give a certain marketing advan- 
tage. But its maximum value would be to bring British 
prices up to the imported level, unless the quota was fixed 
at a figure in excess of the actual supply—and then the 
scheme would break down. And 2s. or 3s. per quartet 
would give very little comfort to East Anglia farmers in 
present circumstances. The scheme would, from its 
inception, have to rely on millers acting constantly against 
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their economic interests or covering themselves at the 
consumers’ expense.- And in any case the fundamental 
uncertainty of prices would remain. 

It is indeed only possible to get stability in prices if 
imports are controlled. An import monopoly charged 
with the duty of buying all the country’s needs and 
averaging prices to the miller could at the same time 
secure a steady price to the British farmer and a maximum 
ue of British grain by the mills. For its imports of 
wheat could be left at a figure which would necessitate 
the millers using all the British wheat of milling quality 
that was available. It is indeed the only way of properly 
enforcing a quota system. Moreover, since it would buy 
in bulk a considerable portion of its supplies from the 
Canadian and other pools, possibly by period contracts, 
it would be in the position both to forecast its costs and 
so to guarantee a fixed price to the British farmer. Cen- 
tral handling and bulk purchase of imports would, as all 
experience shows, enable considerable economies to be 
made, and profits could be made from the dumped grain. 
Steady and known prices of wheat to the mill and of 
flour to the baker would, for the first time since the War, 
give the opportunity of checking and limiting the growing 
and often exaggerated margins which go to millers and 
bakers. It is hardly to be doubted that from these 


sources important savings could be effected. And it 
would not be unreasonable if some share of the savings 
in bread prices due to Government intervention went to 
the British farmer in a higher guaranteed price of wheat. 
A mere jd. saving on a 9d. loaf could be reflected in an 
additional 2s. per quarter on the total wheat used. And 
since on the average less than one-fifth of this is British, 
if the whole 2s. per quarter was concentrated in a higher 
price for this fraction, an additional 10s. per quarter at 
least above world parity could be guaranteed to the 
producer of British wheat. Here, at any rate, is a policy 
which would neutralize dumping whether based on 
bounties or commercial advantage, and which, without any 
subsidy from the taxpayer or higher prices to the con- 
sumer, would give a steady and guaranteed price to the 
farmer and arrest the disastrous drop in acreage. It 
would involve the replacement of the present private 
importation of wheat by a monopoly organized by the 
State, though not necessarily run on bureaucratic lines. 
It is a departure from old traditions. But it is a business- 
like way of meeting present difficulties, which will tend to 
increase rather than diminish in the future. And it 
would give agriculturists protection in the wider sense 
without inflicting injury on the general community. 
E. F. Wise. 


The Churches of Albion 


{This is an extract from a lecture which is published in full in 
the Transactions of the South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies 
for 1929. The author, A. H. Allcroft, who was a well-known archaeo- 
logist and student of the classics, passed away suddenly last Decem- 
ber, and the subject of this lecture is part of a wider study which is 
unfolded in his work The Circle and the Cross (Macmillans). | 


NF OST of us nowadays, presumably, are familiar with 
i the accepted belief that before the ancient churches 
of these islands took shape in stone they were built of 
timber. Perhaps we do not so generally realize how slowly 
the older fashion gave place to the newer, or we remember 
that we still have one or two churches which are almost 
entirely built of wood, scores which yet retain porches, 
towers, or even pillars of wood. The term “ church” 
is a wide one, covering structures as different as York 
Minster at the one end and at the other the smallest and 
least pretentious of buildings. Each of us has his own 
idea of what a church is. The question with which I pro- 
pose to deal here in outline is, What was a church? 
What did the term denote in the days before there were 
any churches of timber ? 

A “church,” as it was understood in these islands 
in the first few centuries of Christianity, was not a build- 
ing of any sort. It was a burial-place, a “ church-yard,” 
if you please to call it so; but churchyards are greatly 
older than are structural churches of any kind, even as 
the soil upon which stands a church is greatly older than 
can be any building reared upon it. 

Our Christianity came to us from the West, not the 
East; it was Irish—the more correct, but somewhat 
confusing epithet, is Seotie—not Latin. Other differences 
apart, and there were many, the two differed noticeably 
in the fact that, whereas Latin Christianity regarded as 
most important the structural building which we call a 
church, and paid little attention to the place of burial, 
with Irish Christianity it was exactly the other way 
about. Irish Christianity concerned itself first and fore- 


most with the burial-place: for centuries it looked with 
disfavour on any building; for longer centuries it pro- 
tested against any elaborate buildings; and to this day 
it has not produced any remarkable achievement in 
ecclesiastical building. 

So far as is known, paganism in Europe, of whatever 
race, did not originally rear any buildings for worship. 


’ 


Greek and Roman “ temples ” were not places of worship : 
they were ornamental appendages to the unroofed 
enclosure in which was the altar of one or other god, and 
all worship and ritual was performed under the open 
sky. Indeed, the word “ temple” strictly and originally 
meant merely the sacred enclosure, and was only in later 
times transferred to any building. Old Germans, Old 
Celts, Old Saxons, all shared the same dislike of any 
structural place of worship, and the “ church” in which 
they worshipped when they first learned Christianity was 
merely a particular piece of open ground set apart for 
that purpose. We still possess the rules which governed 
the early Christians of Ireland in their worship, and those 
rules make provision for the performance of every act of 
Divine Service al fresco, not excepting even the Eucharist 
and the Sacrament of Confession. 


A circular mud-wall and a few rude huts within it were 
the external features of all “ monasteries” of these 
islands for some 200 years, and in many localities there 
was little change for centuries after. But there was one 
further essential which was not so obvious to the eye: 
the monastery must include a place of burial; for unless 
and until a Christian was buried there, the spot did not 
become consecrated ground. So fixed was this idea that, 
when natural causes failed to provide what was needed, 
the earliest Irish Christianity did not hesitate to get it 
by other means—by the deliberate sacrifice of a human 
life. For reasons easily understood the references to this 
extreme practice are few and usually far from explicit, 
but the case of St. Columba at Iona (Hy) is explicit 
enough: having decided to found a monastery at Iona, 
he reminded his companions that “it is necessay that 
some one of you should go down into the earth, in order 
that we may here have root.” St. Oran at once volun- 
teered “ to go to Heaven,” and was duly buried on the 
spot selected for the new monastery. This was in the 
year 563, a century after St. Patrick was working in 
Ireland. It should be added that this very unhallowed 
fashion of consecrating hallowed ground was superseded 
within the next hundred years, though the feeling that 
human relies were essential to any monastery, and indeed 
to any church, persisted unaltered. When the Saxon 
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St. Guthlac required (699) a site for his monastery of 
Crowland in Lincolnshire he deliberately selected what 
he knew to be a pagan barrow—so says the monk who 
wrote Guthlac’s life only fifty years later, and excavation 
has shown that the story is absolutely correct. Through- 
out the larger part of the Christian world the same feeling 
persists to this day: there can be no church where there 
are no relics—i.e., the reality or the symbol of a burial. 

St. Oran was buried in a grave which externally was 
precisely like any of a thousand other graves of pre- 
Christian date. The change of creed made no smallest 
difference to the fashion of the grave, nor was there any 
good reason why it should do so. 

Even more explicit is a yet earlier text—viz., the account 
in the Life of St. Patrick of the burial of two of his very 
earliest converts, the princesses Ethne and Feidelm, 
daughters of the pagan King of All Ireland. Their 
conversion gave great offence to their kindred, and when 
both of them incontinently died they were buried, we 
are told, in a barrow “ because such was the way of the 
heathen.” With this St. Patrick did not—probably could 
not—interfere, but he forthwith claimed the barrow 
“* for God and St. Patrick for ever ” ; and “ there he made 
a church of earth.” The explanation—the only explana- 
tion—of the statement is to be found in the view that 
the barrow in which the two princesses were buried was 
itself a “‘ church.” Here, however, the point to be empha- 
sized is that the first of Christian graves in these islands to 
be described was confessedly neither more nor less than 
a barrow of precisely the same form and fashion as were 
thousands of pagan barrows of that age. 

B swws are of many varieties, but there is one feature 
whic. is common to all barrows which were constructed 
in our islands in the fifth century, and seemingly for 
many centuries before: all are circular in plan, for the 
circle was the mark of sacred ground. In the great 
majority of cases they are also mounded up. 

Now there is a mass of evidence to prove that the 
normal plan of every old churchyard in Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, and England was originally a circle. The 
changes brought about in the course of a thousand years 
have left few in England, although it is yet possible to 
find examples more or less perfect in every county. In 
Wales there are scores.of them; in the remoter parts of 
Scotland and Ireland there are hundreds, in very many 
instances entirely unaltered. The Welsh Laws of Howel 
the Good (tenth century) explicitly declare that a church- 
yard must be circular ; that is to say, any new churchyard 
made at that date must be of circular plan. It is to be 
inferred that all older churchyards then existing were 
also of that plan, and the few details which can be 
gathered from other writings, such as the Lives of the 
early Welsh Saints, show that it was so. 

More often than not an old churchyard is mounded 
up. There is no satisfactory way of accounting for these 
mounds except that they were purposely raised to serve 
as burial-places. 

A mound raised to serve as a burial-place is a barrow, 
for “‘ barrow ” is merely the Saxon beorh,. “‘ a mound.” 
And the barrows of the time when Christianity came here 
were uniformly circular. So were all churchyards of those 
days. It follows that the frst churchyards were barrows— 
circular places, usually mounded, expressly intended to 
serve as burial places. 

Now to these Christian barrows was originally applied 
the name now written “ church,” and the proofs of this 
assertion are manifold. Only a few can be mentioned 
here. 

(i.) One of the laws of King Edmund (940-7) runs as 
follows :— 


—— 


“We have also ordained that every bishop repair 
the houses of God (Godes hus) in his own [district}, 
and also advise the King that all God’s churches 
(Godes cyrcan) be well ordered.” 

Obviously Godes hus and Godes cyrcan meant differept 
things. 

(ii.) The Venerable Bede completed his Ecclesiastical 
History of the English People shortly before his death in 
785. It was later translated into Anglo-Saxon, apparently 
about the middle of the tenth century. Twice at least 
where Bede wrote the Latin word coemeterium, “ burial. 
ground,” the Saxon translator deliberately writes 
“church.” So at that date it appears that the customary 
meaning of the word “ church” was “ burial-ground,” 
“ church-yard,” and the law of Edmund is at once 
explained. 

(iii.) To much the same date (King Edgar, 958-975) 
belongs the much discussed canon forbidding a man to 
bring “ into church ” any dog, or more pigs than he can 
keep under control. Dogs and pigs were out of place in 
church-yards because they scratch and root in the soil. 

(iv.) So with yet another early law which directs that 
stray animals shall be taken to the “ church ” and there 
kept until their rightful ownership be established. Here 
too must be meant “ church-yard.” 

(v.) One of the legends in the Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick tells how that Saint, in a fit of anger, drove his 
chariot over the body of a priest (St. Secundinus) while 
the latter was ce'ebrating mass “in a church.” There 
are at this present date but few structural churches large 
enough to admit a man’s driving into them. Again, by 
‘“‘ church ” one must understand “ burial-ground.” Early 
Irish liturgy provided for the celebration of the mass 
al fresco. 

(vi.) In some localities the earlier meaning of “ church” 
lingered on into the last century. In Whitby, for example, 
so late as 1850, anyone who said he was going “to the 
Kirk ”—Kirk is, of course, an older form of Church— 
was understood to be going to the church-yard, not into 
the structural church. 

(vii.) To this day many obvious barrows are called 
“churches.” So are stone circles in Cumberland and 
Scotland. So, too, in the Isle of Man, where the name is 
given to any and every spot where is supposed to have 
been a burial, though there be no smallest reason to think 
that there was ever a building there. 

The circular plan of the original churchyards has been 
spoilt, usually by enlargements, and as for the mound, 
that has vanished under constant rebuilding and enlarge- 
ment of the church which stood upon it, for the purpose 
of securing wider and surer foundations. The tithe maps 
are evidence that about 1840 there was still a multitude 
of churechyards which were either wholly or partly cir- 
cular ; and old drawings show that they were still circular 
in plan and mounded in elevation. 

A ‘“ church” was a barrow; a barrow—if it was 
Christian—was a “church”; and the first village 
churches of this country were the barrows in which the 
villagers laid their dead. On those barrows came pre- 
sently to be reared buildings—timber huts at first, stone 
structures at long last; and to these was at last transferred 
the name of “ church.” But this transfer had only begun 
to take place when King Alfred was dying (901). It did 
not become general until some three centuries later. It 
had not become universal eighty years ago; witness the 
case of Whitby. I am not prepared to assert that it is 
universal even at this day. The structural church, before 
it came to be called by that name, was spoken of as 
** God’s House,” a “ bedehouse,” or a “* minster,” 


A. Haprian. ALLCROFT. - 
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The League’s Health Service and 
China 


HEN I first read the news that China was applying 
to the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
for help in putting her sanitary house in order, I admit 
that I thought of mandarins baiting a hook for unwary 
jdealists. Geneva is full of enthusiasts of both sexes 
who want to regenerate or reform something or 
somebody—usually several thousand miles away. I 
imagined that the real object of the Chinese Government 
might be fiscal rather than medical; but I was quite 
wrong. What China asks the League to do is to employ 
the facilities provided by an international organization 
for the solution of those aspects of her health problems 
which are themselves international, or at any rate part 
of the common cause of humanity. 

In the proposals of the Chinese Government to the 
Health Committee of the League (Health, 1930, III 
8Feb. 12, and in League publications) it is obvious 
that the desire of the Republic is chiefly that facts shall 
be ascertained, statistics compiled, and suggestions 
made as to the reorganization of the Chinese Ministry of 
Health, rather than that there should be any direct 
intervention on the part of Western doctors. As Dr. 
Madsen, the President of the Health Committee, has said 
recently: “The machinery of the League—technical 
organizations, Secretariat, etc.—are equally at the dis- 
posal of all the States Members, and League officials are 
the servants of every Government.” The Chinese 
require technical assistance in modernizing their country ; 
very wisely they have enlisted the services of the League 
to make available to them the technical experience that 
has accumulated at Geneva during a decade of inquiry 
into, and collation of, health reports from all over the 
world, 

The following are the points on which the League 
Health Organization has been asked to collaborate :— 

(a) Reorganization of the present Quarantine Ser- 
vice; and consideration of the steps to be taken to build 
up an efficient Port Health Administration to command 
the confidence of the Health Services of the nations 
trading with China. The Health Committee has sent Dr. 
Park (a League official) to China for this purpose, and he 
will complete the survey of quarantine conditions which 
has already been begun, and will report at an early date 
with detailed proposals. Meanwhile, the Chinese Ministry 
of Health is to participate in the forthcoming study-tour 
of Port Health officers arranged by the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League, and will send two or three officers to 
be trained abroad by the League for responsible posts in 
the reorganized Quarantine Service. 

(b) The posting of a League technical officer in China, 
to advise on the organization and development of a 
Central Field Health Station which is to serve as the 
nucleus of a National Field Health Service. This officer 
will shortly be chosen and sent to China. Through the 
Health Organization, facilities will also be provided for 
the training abroad of officers selected for important posts 
in the Field Station. 

(c) Technical assistance in planning the first big 
modern National Hospital for undergraduate instruction 
and post-graduate training. Similar help will be given 
as regards a big Provincial Hospital in Chekiang, and 
facilities will be provided for the senior administrators 
of both these hospitals to study abroad. 

(d) The prosperous and progressive province of 
Chekiang will be the first in which modern preventive 
medicine and health administration will be applied ; to it 
the Health Organization of the League -is asked to send 





various officials to prepare a scheme for a modern health 
service. 

(e) The reform of medical teaching in China, the cam- 
paign against malaria, and the training of sanitary 
engineers, are further subjects on which it is expected 
that the Chinese Government will desire to consult the 
Health experts of the League. 

(f) A problem of urgent importance, not only to China 
but to all the world, is the control of smallpox and 
cholera in Shanghai. The Chinese Ministry of Health has 
already invited the health authorities of two foreign 
settlements in Shanghai to co-operate; it has now 
asked for the collaboration of the Far Eastern Bureau of | 
the League Health Organization. 

This summary demonstrates the manner in which the 
Republic proposes to attack the gigantic task of building 
up a modern Health Service in China, and how practical 
are the lines on which it proposes to approach the problem. 
It may be added that the Government has put aside 
$1,000,000 (Mexican) to implement these proposals, and 
has already made available £20,000 of this sum in order 
that’ there should be no delay in the interchange of 
doctors and technical experts. In the province of Che- 
kiang, already alluded to, it is the intention of the Pro- 
vincial Government to build and equip, as soon as 
possible, a four hundred-bed hospital in Hangchow, and 
to use this hospital for teaching purposes, making it a 
centre of public health work and medical relief. It is 
also intended to build a sanatorium and a leper hospital 
to replace those at present in use, and to establish a 
training school for midwives. When this has been done, 
and each of the seventy-two districts of Chekiang have 
been provided with two properly trained midwives, it 
will be possible to prohibit the old-style gynaecological 
practice which causes so much needless suffering. 

The report also provides some illuminating comment 
on the relative freedom from plague of Shanghai, which 
is due, apparently, to the rarity of the rat-flea which 
carries this disease. Statistics have been obtained of 
the average number of fleas for two kinds of rats ; 
rattus rattus having an average of 2.78 and rattus decu- 
masus an average of 3.48 on their persons. Smallpox 
and cholera, however, are apparently endemic in Shanghai, 
and the former is virulent, twenty deaths having occurred 
from sixty-two cases among the foreign population. 
Energetic measures, such as isolation of cases, treat- 
ment of water supplies, and laboratory investigations, are 
being taken to eontrol cholera. 

In a country of such stupendous size, and so torn by 
faction, it is naturally impossible that any far-reaching 
medical reform such as now contemplated should be 
accomplished in a period of months, or even in a few years. 
Much time must pass before the measures that have been 
initiated, and the students now being trained will have 
succeeded in stamping out the terrible epidemics to which 
China is still subject. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to 
observe what has already been done by the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations, not only in the 
collection of data for future use, but in an active collabo- 
ration with the Republic as regards the training of 
personnel. This is the first time that a great non-European 
State has realized that membership of the League affords 
it facilities in the solution of its problems of reorganiza- 
tion and reconstruction. The progress of modern China 
in her efforts to bring greater health and happiness to 
her teeming population will be watched with interest. 

F, Yeats-Brown. 
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The Age of Unreason 


T was about the turn of the century that the trouble 
began. It did not come from the rebels or the 
radicals ; for we see now clearly enough that Hardy and 
Shaw and even Wells were the last of the Victorians, and 
not the vanguard of the new age. It came rather with 
men like Kipling and Rostand, men loyal to the core to 
the old traditions, men of genius—and yet men who 
somehow did not quite pull it off. We knew that Stalky 
was great ; we knew that he was in the true line of Vic- 
torian heroes ; yet people did not feel about him as their 
fathers felt about Mr. Pickwick or Harry Esmond. The 
world of Paris sat respectfully in the stalls and applauded 
Cyrano; but their grandfathers had made a riot over 
Cromwell and Hernani. No, it was no longer the same 
thing. The great days of the glory of man and his 
achievements were numbered. The vein was petering 
out ; in some strange way it no longer came off. It was, 
men said, the end of the Victorian Age. 

If we look back now over the literature of the last 
twenty-five years we can see that the most fundamental 
symptom of the change has been the disintegration of 
the human personality. Personality had long been a 
stumbling-block to the philosophers; but the liberties 
they took with it had no more repercussion in literature 
than the liberties which they had, from time immemorial, 
taken with space and time. The trouble did not begin 
with them. It appears to have been the Russians who 
started it; and there was a queer Frenchman with a 
German pseudonym who wrote Le Rouge et le Noir in 1830, 
and predicted that he would be read about 1880. He 
began to be read some fifteen or twenty years later and, 
aided and abetted by Dostoevsky and the psycho- 
analysts, to convince the world that human personality 
was a mere bundle of conflicting sensations common to 
humanity at large, and not in the least the individual 
coherent whole in which, for three centuries or more, we 
had so firmly believed. And, finally, when the process of 
disintegration seemed complete, there arose one Proust 
to prove not merely that the human personality was an 
imperfectly co-ordinated bundle of sensations, but that 
even the sensations themselves were but the fantastic 
echoes of a half-remembered, half-imagined past. Marcel 
Proust is one of those writers who have many prede- 
cessors, but can have no successor. He is complete and 
final. In the words of a recent French critic, he “* reduces 
the whole idea of personality to dust.” It was once the 
vulgar ambition of mankind to make something out of 
nothing ; Proust brought to perfection the more genteel 
pastime of resolving everything into nothingness. 

It is obvious that the new scheme of things allows no 
place for individual greatness. We have banished the 
great man from history as we have banished the character 
from modern fiction. Where the Victorian biography 
was sculptural, contemporary biography is chemical ; it 
dissolves the apparently solid mass of personal achieve- 
ment into an undifferentiated fluid of universal emotions. 
We have discovered group psychology. The individual 
no longer, as in Hardy, defies a malignant destiny or, as 
in Kipling, imposes his will on the inferior strata of 
mankind. He has ceased to be even a unit ; he is merely 
a component part of the multitude of sensations which 
we call humanity. 

In these conditions it is not surprising that contem- 
porary man should suffer from a kind of chronic inferiority 
complex. All things considered, our modern prophets 
have been merciful. They are, indeed, convinced of our 


inferiority ; but they have not, as they might logically 
have been expected to do, compared us unfavourably 
with the cnimal and vegetable kingdoms, They have in 


fact been somewhat confused and ‘inconsistent in their 
attacks; for, while Count Keyserling would have ys 


bow down before the mind and soul of the Oriental. 


D. H. Lawrence taunted us with the superiority of the 


Mexican Indians, on the ground that they have neither 
mind nor soul at all. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary for us to believe in the 
verbal inspiration of these latter-day minor prophets, who 
may be suspected of a desire to make our flesh creep ; 
but it is well to be clear whither we are tending. What 
we called the end of the Victorian age was something far 
more significant. It was the end of a period of more than 
three centuries duration, which had set in when the 
Renaissance and the Reformation conspired to throw the 
individual on his own spiritual resources, and to lay the 
foundation of the now discarded superstitions of humanism 
and progress. ‘‘ What a piece of work is man! How 
noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form, in 
moving, how express and admirable! In apprehension 
how like a god!” In Hamlet’s day it was the redis. 
covery of a long forgotten truth ; then for three centuries 
it was a truism; and in another quarter of a century it 
was to become an outworn absurdity or a wild paradox, 
Not indeed altogether; for, from the legacy of the 
Renaissance, your modern prophet will, illogically enough, 
allow you to retain a certain respect for physical beauty 
and fitness ; but for the nobility of reason he has as little 
use as the Victorian scientist for miracles. 

It is a natural disability under which the defence of 
reason must suffer that, while your opponent may use 
the weapons of reason to attack your position, you are 
debarred from employing the same weapons to defend 
it.+ For if the assailant can prove by reason that the 
position of reason is untenable, you are lost; but how- 
ever successfully you may defend reason by means of 
reason, your opponent will merely deny the validity both 
of your arguments and of your conclusion. For the 
disciples of unreason it is “‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.” 
It may, for example, be unreasonable for so ardent a 
detractor of reason as Aldous Huxley to reason with the 
public in print at the rate of several thousand words a 
month; but if you were to tell him so, it would be per- 
fectly open to him to reply: ‘‘ Of course, it is unreason- 
able; and it is all the better for that.” And you being 
(as he is not) bound by reason, would have to accept the 
answer. It may however be suggested, for the benefit of 
those who have still some weakness for consistency, that 
Chrome Yellow and Antic Hay are a far more adequate 
exposition of the philosophy of unreason than Proper 
Studies or the Essay on Pascal. 

It may nevertheless be confidently predicted that, 
when future generations wish to study this curious 
episode in English literature and thought, they will 
turn not to Chrome Yellow, but to Ulysses. It is true 
that the former is eminently readable, and that to digest 
the latter is a serious strain even on the most plodding 
bookworm. But there are, as the schoolboy knows to his 
cost, many unreadable classics in English, as in other 
literatures ; and it would be a mistake to imagine that 
some of them were ever readable. Into this category of 
unreadable classics Joyce’s masterpiece will eventually 
fall; for it is the one serious, and in its way successful, 
effort in English to create a new literary form for the 
school of unreason. It brilliantly combines the essential 
clements of the child’s puzzle, the dyspeptic’s nightmare, 
and the fever patient’s delirium. It is purely sub- 
rational; it is what might, a few years ago, have been 
called sub-human; but, whatever the epithet, it will 
remain, for those who come after, the one adequate 
expression and symbol of our present discontents. 

E. H. Carr, 
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The Dartford Warbler 


BIRD-WATCHER ever sighs for new worlds to 
conquer : but his victories are those of peace and 
involve no shedding of blood unless he belongs to the 


_pestiferous clique who collect skins or eggs. To find a 


bird that is new to him, and study it in its natural haunts, 
contents him. 

For years I had wished to know the Dartford Warbler. 
W. H. Hudson had written delightfully about it, and 
other naturalists had described its charm, though less 
satisfyingly. But in the districts known to me it was 
absent. At length, through the kindness of a friend, I 
was given information about one of its former haunts, 
and a letter of introduction to a splendid old naturalist 
and sportsman who lived in the neighbourhood. Though 
incapacitated by years and infirmity from accompanying 
me, he directed me to the place where, many years ago, 
he had shown the birds and their nests to Hudson. But 
he told me that the species was sadly diminished ; and 
well might it be, for before the days of bird-protection 
a so-called naturalist boasted that he had taken the nests 
and eggs of sixty Dartford Warblers and sold them for 
profit. As a result they were exterminated over a tract 
of country where once they had abounded. Possibly, my 
informant said, I might find one pair, but he doubted if 
there were more. 

All this was not encouraging. However, I started 
early the next morning; my venue was a wide and 
breezy common, girdled with firs, its high ground covered 
with heather, but its low-lying parts bedizened with 
tufts of cotton-grass. Much of its gorse had been burnt, 
but a few ragged, straggling clumps survived, and these 
Iexamined carefully. For two hours I searched in vain ; 
it was a dry, hot day and I began to feel a little jaded. I 
had already reached the spot to which my friend had 
directed me: it looked as if my luck was out. I sat 
down on the edge of a little coombe near the extreme 
edge of the common feeling ill-used and disgruntled. 

Ihad not been seated more than a minute when across 
my line of vision a small dark bird flew with a jerky, 
spasmodic flight, and perched on the top of a thick clump 
of furze a little to my left. In a moment I had my field- 
glasses on him: it was a cock Dartford Warbler! From 
his vantage point he chattered at me, a scold rather like 
a whitethroat’s ‘* Tehrr-tchrr-tchrr,” and then dived into 
cover. A few seconds later the hen flew up with a beakful 
of flies, and disappeared after him into the depths of the 
bush. I suspected that the nest was hidden somewhere 
deep down on the prickliest part of the gorse, for these 
birds nest late ; but after watching a few minutes I saw 
that there were three or four fully fledged young skulking 
and creeping about near their parents. I settled down 
to enjoy the rare pleasure of observing a new bird. 

For three hours I watched these little sprites with the 
utmost delight. Their popular name is “ furze-wren,” 
and wren-like indeed they are in joie de vivre and never-say- 
dyingness ; but to my mind they have a nearer aflinity to 
the common whitethroat; both are temperamentally 
Volatile and capricious in all their varying moods. This 
cock was a fidgetty fuss-box of a bird, never still for more 
than a second. Now he balanced himself on a tip-top 
spray of furze and sang, a bubbling well-spring of sound, 
sweet, sibilant and mellifluous; now he shuttle-cocked 
impetuously into air, and hovering, with his pretty, 
slender feet depending, spilled little frothy cascades of 
melody. His long tail he handled as an eighteenth-century 
lady flirted her fan, now raising, now lowering, now 
opening and shutting it to display handsomely the white 
Margins of its outer feathers. Sometimes the wind blew 


its slender plumes all askew and nearly toppled him off 
his balance. 

Grace and beauty adorned all his attitudes and pretty 
ways. His colour scheme is delicious; the tints are 
sober ; the breast has the dull lustre of claret when light 
is not shining through it; head and upper back are 
greyish blue, recalling the nuthatch’s dovelike hues- 
Though wings, mantle and tail are brownish, the whole 
plumage appears in some lights to be faintly suffused 
with a greyish tint, which tinges the bird’s outline with 
a faerie insubstantiality. Fancy imagines it surrounded 
by an exhalation or aura of its elf-like personality. There 
is a painting by Mr. C. E. Collins which conveys this 
ethereal quality with great delicacy. 

But his rarest jewel is his eye—vinous red, and glowing 
like a rich ruby when the sunlight catches it. All the 
hen’s colours are paler and more subdued: she is an 
anaemic edition of her spouse, and the young closely 
resemble her. You might casually take them for dun- 
nocks, but for their longer tails and paler grey colouring. 

This little family party wandered inconsequently up 
and down the sides of the coombe, creeping and fluttering 
in and out of the gorse and heather. The young closely 
pursued the cock, who was painstaking in his fatherly 
attentions. He would alight with a beakful of flies upon 
a bare branchlet, and the young, flitting to him, quivered 
their wings, and snatched the meal greedily, without 
waiting for him to feed them. A general cleansing of 
beaks followed, as a sort of grace after meat. Evidently 
they are cleanly in their habits. Sometimes I lost sight of 
them, but the cock always betrayed their retreat, cither 
by song or protest, and I rediscovered them furtively 
dodging in and out of the furze stems, picking up micro- 
scopic morsels for themselves and reiterating a squeaky 
call-note. 

I would willingly have stayed all day in the company 
of these dainty creatures: sunlight and racing clouds 
dappled the common with mutable light and shade. Bell 
heather, both pale and dark, grew at my feet ; wild roses 
spangled the thickets. Though the bloom of gorse had 
waned it still retained an indefinable charm such as clings 
to the faded gown of a famous beauty, herself long since 
turned to dust. Above me skylarks made the air thrill 
with music; stonechats and whinchats stuttered and 
chacked on every branch ; from a distant copse came the 
croon of turtle-doves. But the idyll ended. I saw the 
cock furze-wren disappear over the slope of the coombe 
pursued by a queue of impatient youngsters. I followed, 
but they were nowhere to be seen. I sat down and 
waited ; I searched meticulously every patch of heather, 
every clump of gorse in the vicinity ;_ I tramped patiently 
for the rest of the afternoon over each likely haunt, but 
all was of no avail; they had vanished, it seemed, into 
thin air, but more probably into thick heather. I never 
saw them again, nor any others. 

Still my day was memorable. 
brooded over the place ; the knowledge that here he had 
watched and loved these feathery sprites brought me 
very near to him in spirit. I could see his keen eyes—* a 
benevolent eagle’s,” as one who knew him described 
them to me, capturing and storing up in his marvellous 
memory every trick and trait, to coin them later on into 
his inimitable flowing prose for our delight. And with 
him, too, I cursed those spavin-brained collectors who 
have almost exterminated this lovely bird. Gorse fires 
and hard winters may be partly responsible. But the 
real guilt lies with those who are not content to leave 
beauty unspoiled; they must clutch its dead husk to 
satisfy their selfish acquisitiveness. 





The genius of Hudson 


E. W. Henvy. 
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[CosMOPOLIS OR FLORENCE ?] 
WHITHER are we going in architecture? Is our ideal to be 
sculptural building or pure engineering ? Are we to concern 
ourselves with beautiful ornaments, or are we to trust that 
the puritanism of mechanics will achieve beauty ? 

Mr. Eric Gill, the other day, at a discussion of the Architec- 
ture Club, expressed the opinion that sculpture was quite out 
of place on a good modern building. It was as incongruous, 
he said, to stick sculpture on modern architecture as it would 
be to decorate the Firth of Forth Bridge with ornamental 
arts and craft ironwork. All this was apropos of 55 Broad- 
way, the new headquarters of the Underground Railway in 
Westminster, which carries his own sculptured panels of the 
winds, as well as the two figures of ‘“‘ Day” and ‘ Night” 
by Epstein. On the other hand, supporters of the sculpture 
on 55 Broadway claim that the panels and groups are placed 
at focal points just where the austerity of the building becomes, 
as it were, too much of a good thing, and that far from being 
stuck on they give the illusion, with perhaps one exception, 
of growing out of the masonry. The result, the apologists 
claim, does achieve some sort of union between the spirit of 
engineering and the spirit of the humanities—a marriage, in 
fact, has been arranged between Cosmopolis and Florence- 
But that ideal state, I am inclined to think, as Mr. Eric Gill 
does, is a contradiction in terms. 

After all, a fine modern building, a building that expresses 
the age in which we live, must contain inevitably more pure 
engineering than the great buildings of the past. The applica- 
tion of details from the Farnese Palace to a modern work of 
architecture can only have deplorable results. The triumph 
of steel, concrete and artificial stone shows an increasing ten- 
dency to hand over the functions of the mason to the engineer, 
The vast cliffs of steel and concrete that are springing up in 
America to-day are masterpieces of engineering, the best 
approximate to abstract sculpture in themselves and, like the 
Firth of Forth Bridge, need no adornment. A comparison of 
55 Broadway with, let us say, Devonshire House, naturally 
gives the observer, who is gifted with the merest rudiments 
of taste, a reaction from the appalling banalities of the stone 
harvest festival that runs across the facade of Devonshire 
House towards the restrained sculptures of 55 Broadway. 
There is no question that the panels on the Underground 
offices are good, that is far from being the same thing as 
admitting that they are happily placed on a building so 
essentially modern in design. 

If, then, sculpture is to be banished from architecture— 
and that, quite apart from aesthetic considerations, is the 
direction in which we seem to be going—what is to be the 
result ? Will Cosmopolis, the city of the future, be a night- 
mare of mechanics? Will art and architecture become so 
tortured with puritanism that human eyes will turn back 
longingly to the gracious curves and humanities of Florence 
and of Athens? Shall we find in our passion for the elimination 
of redundant design that we have created a Frankenstein monster 
that will destroy the amenities of our cities? There is that 
risk, but at the same time there isa great chance that something 
will be achieved that has never happened in the world before. 
With a new age of architecture style may be born again, and 
the world will witness something comparable to the early days 
of Romanesque architecture in Western Europe, when, sur- 
rounded by the shabby crumbling remnants of domestic and 
municipal buildings of the Roman Empire, the fourteenth 
century saw suddenly the great white churches and cathedrals 
spring up, it must have seemed, as if by magic. 

I am inclined to think that in Cosmopolis flood lighting 
will become the handmaiden of architecture, and that beauty 
will be achieved partly by the shapes of the buildings and 
partly by white and coloured lighting. Applied ornament 
will have no meaning. Here again 55 Broadway, seen from 
Piccadilly through the trees of the Green Park and St. James’s 
Park, its tower-like mass flooded with white light in the even. 
ing, gives some faint idea of the possibilities. Something of 
what the future holds in store will be seen in the Chicago 
Exhibition of 1983. To-day, there are American architects 
who have had a vision of what modern cities may become if 
engineering is not divorced from aesthetic principles—and 
Chicago may be the first shadow of Cosmopolis, Imagine a 


ree, 


city stretching over leagues of ground : there will be no streets 
in our sense—the street that was created by Florentine archi. 
tects—but rows of vast sculpturesque monuments rocketing 
a hundred to three hundred storeys up into the sky, separated 
from each other by wide squares and parks. The American 
“zoning laws” are the laws of Cosmopolis—every building 
after so many stories will be set back so that each block of 
storeys will have the architectural support of the greater 
block beneath, and each storey will get the maximum of light 
and sun. All these monoliths will be flood-lighted with 
colours that change during day and night. There will be 
no need of sculpture or architectural decoration, every building 
will be monumental in itself, but if we attempt to graft Florence 
on to Cosmopolis the result will be, lam afraid, nothing less and 
probably something more than a Brobdingnagian Barcelona, 
Davip Fincuam, 


The Cinema 


UnpovustEDLy, the talking film version of Journey's End, 
which is now being shown at the Tivoli, will be as popular 
as the play: it certainly deserves to be. There is nothing 
that Mr. Sherriff wished to say in the play, which cannot 
be equally well expressed in the talkie. And in this medium 
an even more realistic impression can be given of the life 
of these men in their dug out, for we are shown in a few 
well-chosen shots what is going on up those tumble-down 
stairs ; we see the trenches knee-deep in mud, the men just 
standing waiting in them ; we peep at the battlefield through 
a periscope—an excellent idea; we watch a wire-cutting 
raid; and we are given an impression of the raid in which 
Lieutenant Osborne lost his life. 

For the rest, the talking film of Journey’s End is no more 
and no less than a magnificent reproduction of the play, 
superbly photographed in a restful and effective tone, with 
skilful lighting. The voices have been perfectly reproduced, 
but the incidental noises are not so successful. The acting 
of the entire cast is excellent. 

The British Gaumont Picture Corporation is certainly to 
be congratulated on iis faithful reproduction of the play 
and on the mechanical efficiency of the film. So far in the 
history of the talkie the productions which have been made 
directly from successful plays have on the whole provided 
the best entertainment. But the talkie is at any rate supposed, 
by its devotees, to be capable of something more than merely 
a reproduction in a permanent form of suitable examples of 
another art. As I have said before, if this medium is to 
achieve any aesthetic or artistic merit, it must succeed in 
expressing something which cannot be expressed in any 
other way. Just because words and sound can be reproduced 
in a talkie, it does not mean that the very essence of a film— 
its elasticity with regard chiefly to place and time and its 
unrivalled power of depicting action—can be dispensed with. 
Journeys End depends for its success above all on the acting 
of its characters—there is even nothing very remarkable 
about the dialogue; there is practically no action in it; 
the scene throughout the play is the same. And I think 
that it was wise to have produced this straightforward version 
of the play rather than to have attempted to convey the 
same idea in true film language. But the success of this talking 
picture does not in my opinion give any real advance in prestige 
to the talking-film medium. This talking film is, as it were, 
a skilfully-taken photograph of a picture—that is all. 

Two other films, The End of St. Petersburg and Drifters, 
are both being shown at the Scala Theatre. The End of St. 
Petersburg, directed by Pudovkin, one of Russia’s two greatest 
film directors, gives an unforgettable impression of the 
events which led up to the Revolution and its outbreak. 
This is the first time that the general public has had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this Russian work of art, and an opportunity 
which should not be missed. I have already written about 
the work of Pudovkin some time ago in the Spectator, also 
about Drifters, which tells the whole story of herring-fishing 
from the time the drifters leave harbour until the fish are 
packed for market. It was made by Mr. John Grierson for the 
British Empire Marketing Board, and it is a remarkably 
interesting and beautiful bit of work, Here is an enterprising 
and well-chosen programme, CELIA SIMPSON, 
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Correspondence 


[A LETTER FROM Panis.] 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—One begins to wonder if the Naval Conference, from 
the French point of view, was a failure after all. For France 
did achieve two things: she left the Conference without 
yielding a gun or a ton in her programme and demands ; 
and, further, she left without incurring—consciously at any 
rate—the blame of having caused its partial failure, Italy, 
of course, being the villain of the piece. On these two achieve- 
ments the newspapers have duly congratulated the country’s 
delegates. M. Briand is enjoying a sudden and unwonted 
reputation for “firmness” in the conduct of international 
affairs, and there, it would seem, for the moment the matter 
is to be allowed to rest. With regard to a continuation of the 
discussions through ordinary diplomatic channels there is 
little said, and, indeed, the question of the reduction of naval 
armaments seems to have become in Paris one of the remotest 
of issues. 

What most English people would like to know, I fancy, 
is the attitude of the French people to this question. Are 
the reduction of armaments and the promotion of world 

ce vital issues in its mind? Perhaps the answer to the 
question can best be given by presenting a picture of Paris 
as I see it to-day. For where the masses are concerned it is 
mood rather than mind that counts. 

To anyone living in the French capital it is quite obvious 

that France has at last turned the turning of her long lane of 
post-War tribulations. Her credit is restored. There is a 
gold reserve in the Bank of France sufficient to cover more than 
50 per cent. of its note issue. Taxation is being reduced to 
the tune of £15,000,000 and there is a prospect of cheaper 
living as a consequence. One observes an air of complacency 
abroad. Paris is gay and disposed to lean back and forget 
its troubles. Armies and navies, of course, cost a great deal, 
but France is a great nation and can afford to pay. Paris, 
indeed, has so far forgotten its troubles that it is beginning 
to take an exceptional interest in the troubles of other people. 
There is Gandhi, for instance, and Great Britain’s trouble in 
India. While London has been bothering itself over the non- 
success of the Naval Conference Paris has been reading columns 
about Gandhi. The Petit Parisien and the Journal, two of 
the most popular papers, sent special correspondents to follow 
the Mahatma on his march and their articles haye been 
“splashed ” on front pages many days in succession. Paris 
is watching Great Britain’s management of the Indian situation 
with a detached though studious interest. 
_ And this brings the Parisian back to the idea that France 
is a great nation, a great colonial nation, possessing an Empire 
with vast resources. And if he needed a further reminder, 
he finds it in the domes, minarets and pagodas of next year’s 
Colonial Exhibition which become more and more imposing 
as the days go by. And on Sunday Monsieur and Madame 
and their little family take the noisy tramway-car to the 
Bois de Vincennes to mark the progress of the great temple of 
Angkor Vat modelled on the original in Indo-China. Two 
hundred and fifty acres of grounds there will be, and around 
the pretty lake of Daumesnil will spread the wealth of Algeria 
and Morocco, Tunis and the French Congo, of Indo-China and 
Madagascar, all thriving colonies, with never a Gandhi to 
trouble them. France, the Parisian is realizing more clearly 
every day, is a great Empire. 

And Paris itself is in the throes and thrill of a mighty 
activity. The city is being turned upside down, inside 
out. Easter visitors must have wondered what had happened 
to the prim Paris of former days. The Grands Boulevards 
from the Place de la République to the Opéra suggest a cross 
between a builder’s yard and a mining camp—hand winches 
in rough shelters piling up red earth from deep excavations 
into great mounds on the pavement side; motor-winches 
engaged in the same never-ceasing process ; rough hutments 
on the roadside ; huge spaces enclosed by hoardings ; gaps 
in the sky-line where buildings two centuries old stood solidly 
until a month ago; scaffolding and cranes that swing giant 
arms across the sky. 

Paris grumbled at first. But now these things have 
meaning. They spell prosperity and achievement. Even 
the dirt heap on the pavement ‘side is a link with Empire. 
For beneath the Grands Boulevards a great engineering 
work is being carried out. Four tunnels are being constructed, 
two of them superimposed on two below, and the tunnels 
will carry new “ Métro” lines, and the ‘ Métro” lines are 
destined to link with an underground extension to Vincennes 
and the Colonial Exhibition of next year.. The Empire is 
omnipresent in Paris to-day. 

All this is blended with the vanishing of old Paris and 
pe unmasking almost every week of the tall, milk-white 
we of the Paris which is new—palatial banks, grandiose 
to he soaring blocks of flats, huge new Government offices 
0 house a gigantic insurance scheme. These phenomena 
all tend to give the Parisian, and France too, a lively impression 
of national prosperity and importance. 


Nor may one altogether neglect the influence on the national 
temperament of the celebration of the centenary of Roman- 
ticism. The bookshops are full of the books of the last century 
—Victor Hugo, Lamartine, de Vigny, Alfred de Musset. At 
the Bibliothéque Nationale you may see in a specially organ- 
ized exhibition the manuscripts of many of their most famous 
works. Now if the Romantic movement meant anything 
it meant a protest against formulas. It was a claim for 
individual liberty of expression, and to-day the Romanticists 
and their works bring to the Frenchman an influence as of 
old wine. They exalt him, and he, too, becomes perhaps 
a little inclined to chafe against formulas. 

In this picture of Paris to-day, then, I think we may find 
the evidence of a wave of nationalism which is passing over 
the country. France, for the time being at any rate, is 
impatient of external restrictions. The country has an 
appetite for national freedom and individual achievement. 
To sum up, while France may be pacifist at heart, the country 
has not that passion for peace that one finds in England, 
not that passion that willingly sacrifices national aspirations 
and vanities for the sake of the common good. And if France 
to-day has an idea that she requires a big navy she will be 
little inclined to listen to the arguments of other countrics 
against her having it. 

To the detached observer, however, the situation is not 
without its danger. Into the somewhat richly charged 
atmosphere of Paris to-day the telegraph wires strike dis- 
turbing currents—reports from across the frontier of speeches, 
of newspaper articles in which Italy declares that she also is 
a great nation, and in future must be given the attention and 
room in the world that her greatness demands. France 
through the same medium is told that Fascist Italy at the 
Naval Conference in demanding naval parity with France has 
shown to the foreigner—Paris reads ‘* France ’’—-Italy’s ** true 
face of a Great Power.’ The Paris Press on the whole main- 
tains a cool and dignified attitude in the face of it, and the 
French Latin may perhaps understand that the Italian Latin 
is often wiser than his words. But one does get the im- 
pression that the question of the reduction of naval armaments 
as it concerns France and Italy is far removed from that 
stage when it is merely a matter of finding a formula. There 
is clearly a conflict of interest between Italy and France in 
the Mediterranean, and it can only be settled by a frank dis- 
cussion on the realities of the situation by the representatives 
of the two countries, Until that takes place and some kind of 
political agreement is arrived at there would seem little hope 
of any naval pact worth its paper being formed between the 
two countries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “Spectator,” Aprit 24TH, 1830. 
INDIA. 

The last arrivals from Calcutta bring an interesting account of a 
meeting held in that city, to petition Parliament against the re- 
newal of the Charter of the East India Company, and for the 
removal of all obstacles to the free settlement and holding of lands 
by Englishmen in India. The most curious part of the deliberations 
of this meeting is the fifth resolution, which was moved and 
seconded by a couple of native merchants. It is gratifying to 
behold such proofs of the growing intelligence and estimation of 
the natives of India; because, whatever may be the facilities 
afforded to European importations, it is obvious that they must 
ever bear a very small‘proportion to the mighty mass of the Hindu 
and Mohammedan population of the Peninsula. 

THe CuurcH OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. Riland, Curate of Yoxall, in Staffordshire, has published a 
small volume on Church Reform, a subject which he has treated 
with much temper and with no inconsiderable eloquence. Mr. 
Riland recommends the revision of the Prayer Book, and points out 
(which is indeed no difficult task, and had been performed already 
by an eloquent writer in Blackwood’s Magazine) numerous particu- 
lars in which it might be properly amended. But who are to carry 
those amendments into effect ? A Legislature that is composed in 
part not merely of sectarians, but of Catholics, and which, in another 

ear, perhaps, will be composed in part of Jews? A Legislat ure, 
rom one portion of which clergymen are jealously excluded, and in 
another of which they are feebly and inadequately represented ? 
Is it to such a body, mediately or immediately, that Mr. Riland 
would leave the correction of the liturgy of the Episcopal Church, 
the amendment of its forms of service, and the reform of its dis- 
cipline 2? People who wonder that the Episcopal Church should be 
unpopular, do not stop to inquire into the obvious cause why it 
must ever be so: it has no power of adapting itself to the wants and 
wishes of the people. It must be content to receive from a body 
over which it has no control, whatever form that body chooses to 
give it. The Presbyterians have their General Assembly ; the 
Catholics have their Spiritual Father, while the different ministers 
of the Episcopal Church aro left every man to do that which is 
right in his own eyes. Give the Episcopal Church authority, as 
every other church has, to frame its own laws and to administer 
them; restore the Convocation, and enlarge its powers ; and then 
the Church will be what it ought to be, Under its present circum- 
stances, it bears a merely tolerated existence, to which an act of 
Parliament might at any time put an end, 
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This Storied Isle 


Tr is difficult, when you live day by day against the back- 
ground, and in the framework, of a long historical past to 
be regularly conscious of what is so regularly present. 
To-day in particular, immersed as we are in the problems 
of the present, and looking forward as we must to the stormy 
clouds of an obscure future, it is easy to let the past slide 
into oblivion. We cannot, like the proud and buoyant 
Elizabethans, chime the glories of the past like a peal of 
bells to enhance our present glories. We cannot, like the 
established Victorians, reflect on the comfortable grace of a 
settled past as the earnest of a comfortable and settled future. 
For us, we well may feel, the dead must bury their dead ; 
and our motto must be the motto of the hero in Homer, the 
motto that one of our eighteenth-century statesman loved : 
** Since the Fates are upon us in their thousands, and a man 
may not fly or avoid them—let us go on.” 

But there is a comfort in the past which is deep and 
legitimate. However poignant and engrossing the days in 
which we live, our country has its record of a length of days 
before ; and it has come through them, and “ gone on.” 
That is not the only comfort. Indeed, in itself, it is only a 
rude and primitive comfort, as of men saying to themselves :— 


O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque finem. 


The true consolation of the past is the reflection, and the 
thankful remembrance, that the unbought and inherited 
graces of all the strivings and doings and buildings of our 
progenitors are still with us, and that they give a perspective 
and a dignity to our lives. You have only to live for a little 
while in a new country to realize the quality of these graces, 
and to know that, without them, life is somehow raw, sharp- 
edged, unrounded, an instantaneous clamour of raucous 
novelties. The Roman Wall along which you may walk in 
Northumberland ; the Roman mosaics you may see at 
Aldborough in Yorkshire (go to one of the village inns, and 
the landlord, taking you to a shed in the garden behind and 
sweeping the sawdust from the floor, will suddenly make 
an Orpheus with his lute or a Helen of Troy glow in colours 
before your eyes); the Norman castle; the Cistercian 
monastery ; the village church of the time of Richard II ; 
the Tudor manor-house ; the Georgian mansion—all these 
are more than ornaments, and more than monuments: they 
are the background, the framework, we may even say part 
of the substance, of a national life which would be other 
than it is, and poorer than it is, if it were without their 
associations and consecrations. 


* * * * * * * 


Human life is very old in England. One of its oldest 
scenes may be found in Norfolk. You can hardly measure 
its antiquity ; but perhaps you may say, at a venture, that 
men were living there some three thousand centuries ago. 
In one of the Southern villages of Norfolk, at a meeting of 
four cross roads, there is an old and welcoming inn which 
must go back to coaching days. The village itself is a green 
oasis of agriculture ; but around it lie the firs, the sand, 
the fiints and the blasted heath of Norfolk. In the inn 
there is a large collection of the flints, the cunningly wrought 
flints, of early man; and, indeed, the village seems to have 
been a centre of their manufacture and a place of their export, 
so that you may find around, if you know their caches and 
their lurking-places, a variety of specimens of all ages and 
sizes and uses. If you study the collection, and muse upon 
its riches, you can almost reconstruct aboriginal English 
life. You can see a man in a sand-hole, his matted hair 
falling over his eyes and tossed back now and again as he 
works, chipping and flaking and rubbing the flints which 
are the essential implements of his life. Some become 
arrow-heads: they are curious little triangular pieces, sharp 
as a needle at the point of the triangle, and with three notches 
at the base for easier fitting into the arrow. Some become 


fishhooks ; and they are cunningly serrated along their edges 
so that they may hold when once they have engaged their 
prey. Some seem to be intended for curving and shaping 
clay into pottery; and others, again, seem meant for 
cleaning skins and hides. It is these last which have a 
particular interest—not that they are the most ingenious, 
but that it is especially easy to imagine them actually in 
use. The man—or perhaps the woman, if the cleaning of 
skins was remitted to her uncomplaining industry—would 
squat beside the stretched skin, holding the flint pressed 
by the four fingers against the palm of the hand. Armed in 
this way, the hand itself acquired a scraping or cutting edge ; 
handiwork was actual hand-work; manual labour was 
manual in the strictest sense of the word. Man’s earliest 
tools are just part of his hand: they hardly show apart from 
his hand for more than a quarter of an inch: they have; 
you may say, no extension. It is only gradually that tools 
acquire a separate sort of existence, and stand out as something 
separate from the hand in which they are held. And long 
after that, you reflect, man gets to the height of separating 
his tools entirely from himself and housing them in a factory, 
where he need only stand and watch, with an occasional 
touch, and the tools will work by themselves. But the early 
Norfolk villagers, busy in their sandpits, or cleaning their 
skins on the bare heath (much the same then as now), had 
a long road to travel before they reached that age. 
* * * * * * * 

A, few miles north of this village is a little town called 
Swaffham. You will come to it in an hour if you are old- 
fashioned enough, and anxious enough for a quiet view of 
the countryside, to be using a bicycle. If you visit its church, 
as you will surely wish to do, you will find by the west door 
a little placard telling you that you may see the Spelman 
library. Here you are suddenly switched into the seventeenth 
century ; you leap, in one little hour, nearly three thousand 
whole centuries. Spelman, you remind yourself, was an 
historian and antiquary from Trinity College, Cambridge 
(alma mater clarorum virorum), who adorned the reigns of 
James I and Charles I: he it was, as another witty member 
of Trinity said, who “* invented the feudal system ”’ ; he it 
was who had the true theory of ‘* folkland,’? which Allen, 
absentee master of Dulwich College and habitué of Holland 
House, perverted two centuries later. It is obviously right 
to see Spelman’s library—however violent may be the jump 
from the man chipping flints in his sand-pit or the woman 
cleansing a hide on the fir-sweet heath. The library is 
in a sort of priest’s chamber over the vestry, and it is worth 
seeing. There is an illuminated manuscript, and there are 
one or two incunabula; there is a good copy of Ortelius and his 
maps, and an early copy of Holinshed ; there are law-books, as 
you expect, and historical works in some hundreds. All are ina 
livery of sober dark brown, which is almost black ; and here 
again the tools—the most subtle and the noblest tools that 
man has invented—the tools of thought. 

* * * * * * * 

The rain came down, as the wanderer left Swaffham—aApril 
rain which will not harm man, and rejoices and _ refreshes 
the earth. From the little height of land along which the 
road ran it was easy, looking across a dip of land to the left, 
to see in cloud and sunshine the village of Castle Acre. Old 
memories of an old visit, a quarter of a century ago, came 
back to the mind. Yes, there were the grey ruins of the 
old Cluniac priory and its remembered west front; and 
there were the ditches and mound and the dark huddled 
stones that looked like a Norman castle. Or did they say, 
a quarter of a century ago, that it was a Roman fort? No 
matter. Here was another glimpse of the undying past, 
just caught in passing, but treasured anew henceforth—- 
the memory as a possession—a possession and a permanent 
joy: ORION. 
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Country Life 


Warcu THE Roan. 

Most holidays nowadays are spent in part, if not wholly, 
along the roads; and some holiday-makers at any rate 
did not travel so fast that they were unable to see the 
roadside. These may have noticed that a good many of the 
trees along new main roads were maimed or bent, and all 
planted in a straight line. Mr. Guy Dawber, that well- 
known architect, who has done and is doing the greatest 
service in the work of preserving rural England, has made 
a plea both for the better tending of the trees and for an 
artistic grouping. Some of the new roads have margins 
quite wide enough for groups or little clumps of trees, though 
on others it may be best to give the motorists avenues to 
“explore,” as leader-writers say. Certainly there is room 
on some of the more ample verges for the delicate and most 
English art, landscape gardening. Which county will earn 
fame by first grasping the opportunity ? 

* * * ro 
Tur Moron VANDAL. 

‘It is a rather melancholy fact that the damaged trees and 
the gaps in the trees are due in many cases, not to the neglect 
that Mr. Guy Dawber deplores, but to aimless vandalism. 
Examples of such inexplicable acts grow numerous. The 
destruction of roadside trees and even the memorial plaques 
attached to them is perhaps the worst example. Though 


little has been heard of it, farmers have suffered severely.. 


In one instance a number of fencing posts were pulled 
up—‘* purely for wantonness.” In another, rabbit netting 
was torn down. One Warwickshire farmer estimates his 
losses from motoring harpies at £100: his hedges are 
broken and his stock chased, just for a pastime. In my 
own parish a motorist picnicking on the common set the 
ling and gorse on fire, and then went to his car to fetch a 
camera that he might put his proud crime on record. The fire 
ultimately consumed a length of hedge-row and a fine holly 


tree. Arson is not too strong a charge for such behaviour. 


In many country places the Easter holiday is anticipated 
with terror. Cars will park themselves and leave their 
picnic débris even in the middle of the village cricket pitch ! 

* * * * 
Tue SWEET O° THE YEAR. 

Easter fell perhaps a week, but little more, before the 
English countryside was at its best. Spring is late; but 
even in late years April, not May, may claim the “ sweet 0’ 
the year,’ when tiny leaves half reveal and half conceal ; 
when the first migrants ery and are seen; and the black- 
thorns are as white as the anemones on the floor of the woods, 
A good many holiday-makers saw their first swallow, but a few 
birds (as a Wareham correspondent records) were here as early 
as April 6th. They appeared on the south coast of France 
in the first week of March; and that month more or less 
accurately expresses the difference of clime. Our South and 
South-West Coast (which is much nearer the French dates) 
must be excepted. 

* * * 
MILK FoR THE MILLION. 

Something like genius has marked the recent activities 
of the Milk Publicity Council. The ingenious little containers 
supplied for schoolchildren have done more than increase 
consumption: they have greatly benefited the health of 
many poorer children and taught their parents what recent 
science had proved—that milk, even when added to a full 
diet, has a beneficial effect on the health, physique and 
mental development of children. The number of young 
consumers grows steadily, though it has room for immense 
extension, and many local authorities are only just 
beginning to adopt the scheme. We may hope that at least 
haif a million children will be enjoying this extra ration 
before this time next year. It is hoped to extend the scheme 
and form milk clubs in factories. Doctors are enthusiastic, 
and farmers ought to be. England is a country that naturally 
“flows with milk,” if not with honey; and all that the 
western three-quarters. of England needs for agricultural 
prosperity is a larger home consumption. If the same energy 
were spent on such constructive schemes as is spent on political 


propaganda the results would be much more real and apparent. 


A Jackpaws’ Rar. 

Many people hold that the jackdaw is the cleverest of all 
birds. They will find support for their belief in the following 
authentic instance from the experience of a retired naval 
officer. He has four white pigeons which (like the rest of his 
animal family) are exceedingly tame. They inhabit a cot of 
five compartments above the roof of the garage. Their 
nearest neighbours are a colony of jackdaws, which are apt 
to block the chimneys with their nests. Attempts at eviction 
have failed and they have become as tame as the pigeons, 
and much more polemical. About a fortnight ago, it was 
noticed each morning that the jackdaws were in possession 
of the pigeon cot. After breakfast, when servants and 
others began to move about the yard, the jackdaws evacuated 
the cot and the pigeons returned. Next morning they were 
driven away again to the top of the stables, and the jackdaws 
again in possession. One morning four or five jackdaws 
were seen going into the holes of the cot and strutting about 
the board that runs along the front, when a pigeon ventured 
to return and alighted on the board. A jackdaw quickly 
tackled him, seizing him by the breast feathers and, after 
several vigorous tugs, pulled out a bunch of feathers (the 
bunch looking about the size of a duck’s egg), with which 
he flew off to the nearest chimney, about twelve yards away. 

* * * * 

This was more than the owner could endure. He fetched 
his gun and shot the jackdaw, who by this time had emerged 
from his chimney, where he had presumably disposed of 
his bunch of feathers. Whether that bird was the ring- 
leader or whether the rest saw the tragedy and learnt its 
lesson is not known, but since that shot was fired, and the 
bird fell dead in front of the garage doors, almost striking: 
in his fall the pigeons’ house, there has been peace in the 
yard. The pigeons are replacing their nests. The jackdaws 
inhabit the chimney some twelve yards from the pigeon 
house, and no daw has since been seen on or in the pigeon 
cot. The tame little pigeons are not harassed in any way and 
apparently are as free from fear as the jackdaws from greed. 

* % * * 
A DeatH CHAMBER. 

In a neighbour’s garden stood a large sycamore some 
one hundred and fifty years old. The top was blown off 
in a gale two years ago and a round hole, such as a woodpecker 
might have made, was disclosed at the top of the trunk just 
below the dividing place of the boughs. A rod was thrust 
down, but failed to reach the bottom of the cavity, which 
apparently widened out bottle-like. The tree was then 
cut down reluctantly, for fear of another fall. A little later, 
on splitting the logs, the skeletons, all clean and polished, 
of about forty starlings were found at the bottom of the 
hole which was one and a half feet in diameter and eight feet 
deep. It was a sad fate. Birds as a rule are peculiarly 
skilful in clambering and fluttering up from a hollow, as 
you may see when young tits in a deep hollow first leave 
the nest. The unhappy starlings must have been trapped 
by the peculiar slope of the chamber. It is curious that 
there was no sign of a recent victim. 

* * * * 
A GOLFING SPANIEL. 

A spaniel of mine usually accompanies me to the golf links, 
and seems to have a very fair idea of the game—knows the 
order of the holes and never touches the ball, though he likes 
on occasion to run up and look at it, as if he wanted to see if 
it was lying well. On my latest visit my opponent lost his 
ball. We were just giving up the search when the spaniel, 
whom we had forgotten, ran up to me, and jumped up, and 
something unusual in his manner struck me. So I bade him, 
** go seek.’ He trotted straight to a juniper bush, pulled out 
the ball and brought it. He was straying in front of us when 
we drove, and must, I think, have seen the ball go into the 
bush. I have no doubt at all that he came up to me solely to 
ask leave to find and fetch the ball. The ordinary spaniel!’s 
ability is surpassed by the groundsman’s spaniel, which wades 
inch by inch into a pond on the links and retrieves an infinite 
number of balls, distinguishing them wholly by touch. 

W. Breacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


THE INDIAN TRAGEDY 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

Srr,—An article on “‘ The Indian Tragedy,” in your issue of 
April 19th, contains some surprising statements and some 
not less surprising conclusions. You assert that ‘‘ Mr. Gandhi 
is a supreme symbol of the relentless urge for unimpeded self- 
expression which is the strength and force of awakened 
India.”” In the same issue I find an article from your own 
correspondent at Bombay, on ‘“ Mr. Gandhi—Complete 
Nihilist.”” If its conclusions are correct—and who that has 
watched the recent current of events in India can question 
them ?—‘‘ his (Mr. Gandhi’s) doctrine is one of complete 
anarchy,” and “ it appears that he advocates anarchy because 
he is himself suffering from a complete anarchy of thought.” 
This scarcely seems to agree with your own vague generalization 
quoted above which exhibits Mr. Gandhi as the supreme 
exponent of India’s struggle for self-expression ; unless, 
indeed, the form of self-expression for which India is struggling 
is anarchy itself, or, as you somewhat cynically put it at the 
end of your article, for “* the right to go to the devil in its own 
way.” It seems scarcely reasonable to believe this ; to hold 
that awakened India—if such a term can in any sense be 
properly applied to the vast illiterate masses of her rural 
population—is driven by an urge towards anarchy and self- 
destruction. Doubtless you do not believe this any more 
than I do; but if so, what becomes of your sweeping but 
quite baseless contention that Mr. Gandhi is the supreme 
expression of India’s aspirations ? 

No, sir; the problems of India are not to be solved by 
facile generalizations of a pseudo-psychological type, divorced 
from all considerations of live realities. The ‘ peaceful, 
order-loving Englishman” with ‘his puritanical sense of 
duty ” and the former British official in India, both of whom 
you appear to disparage as out-of-date, mistaken, if well- 
intentioned individuals, are capable of appraising existing 
Indian conditions more reasonably and more accurately than 
the high-browed intellectual who revels in vague and unverified 
generalizations, and in appeals to a principle of self-deter- 
mination which, so far as India is concerned, with its chaotic 
variety of human material, is utterly indefinite and un- 
definable. The one fatally significant feature of the Indian 
situation is the persistent refusal of the Indian politician and 
of his many sympathizers and supporters in this country 
to face realities and to cope with them. They prefer to 
wander in the region of the imaginary and the pseudo-ideal ; 
and, may I say it with all respect, articles such as yours 
encourage the mischief. There is no question whatever of 
any ‘“ psychological inhibition’; the question is one of 
Indian realities and of future Indian well-being, with the 
avoidance, not the attainment of anarchy. 

Though there is much material for criticism in your article 
I must avoid trespassing unduly on your space. But one 
matter cannot be left unnoticed. That the present reformed 
Indian constitution was intended to be an experimental and 
educative measure is clearly and unmistakably indicated by 
Section 84A of the Government of India Act of 1919, no less 
than by the terms of the Secretary of State’s original announce- 
ment of August, 1917. You on the other hand, if I understand 
rightly, hold that Indian politicians are correct in their 
contention that what was promised in 1919 was the con- 
cession of complete Dominion Status as soon as a scheme in 
that behalf could be worked out ; and you apparently suggest 
that this should be done at the approaching Round Table 
Conference. That no such promise was made will be clear 
to anyone who cares to refer to the authorities which I have 
quoted ; though it is true that during the past decade ill- 
considered or prejudiced utterances on the part of British 
and Indian politicians and journalists have by a process of 
distorting the original intention of Parliament, as embodied in 
the Act of 1919, lent some colour to the ill-founded contention 
which you support. 

You would, I understand, make a very early concession of 
Dominion Status to India, apparently without reference to the 
recommendations of the Statutory Commission, and largely if 
not mainly for the purpose of ‘‘ disarming the bulk of oppos- 
ition in India.” Here emerges once more that fatal, neglectful 


aie El 


the Editor 


disregard of Indian realities ; that sublime, very pathetic, 
trust in the dreams of the visionary without any reference to 
practical considerations, which has already worked so much 
ill for India. Let all her true friends pray that you may not 
have to remember your advice with unavailing remorse amid 
the anarchy, the blood and the tears which a concession 
such as you advocate must sooner or later inevitably entail, 
I am, Sir, &c., PaTRICK FaGan, 
73 Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.6. 


[This letter from Sir Patrick Fagan is welcome in itself, but 
also because it illustrates to perfection the ‘ psychological 
inhibition” of the Englishman to which we beg leave once more 
to refer. An attitude of mind which rates order and govern. 
ment as the only “* Indian realities ’’ worth considering is ipso 
facto incapable of appreciating “‘ the other fellow’s point of 
view,” incapable of grasping the spiritual agony of ‘denation. 
alization” (cf. the two letters that follow). 

As regards the immediate issue—well, our own correspon- 
dent writing from Bombay admits that the time for half- 
measures is past. Now, he says, it must be “ everything or 
nothing.”” The moral situation is identical with that immedi- 
ately preceding the Treaty creating the Irish Free State, 
Owing to the obstinate refusal of Mr. Lloyd George’s Govern- 
ment to apply psychological common sense Ireland went 
through “ the anarchy, the blood and the tears ” of a senseless 
civil war. Ultimately Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Birkenhead, 
&c., had to come off the Parliamentary high horse and meet the 
‘rebels,’ Arthur Griffiths and Michael Collins, as equals 
round a table. We therefore urge the Government, after the 
Statutory Commission has reported, to prefer intelligence and 
sympathy to precept and precedent, the spirit of Great Brit- 
ain’s ** pledge ”’ (call it a promise only, if you like) to the letter 
of a Government of India Act. If Members of Parliament 
can be brought to understand the real issue they will, we do 
not doubt, choose ** the risks of peace ’’—i.e., take, in the words 
of our correspondent in India, the ‘‘ tremendous risk” of 
ratifying an agreed scheme of “ virtual responsible govern- 
ment.”—Epb. Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of the SpEctTaAton.| 
Sir,—In the controversy which is now raging round the 
situation in India there seems to be a tendency to leave in 
obscurity two or three facts which lie at the root of the 
situation. 

1. No one of the political Parties in this country is within 
any measurable time likely to be anxious to grant Dominion 
Status, let alone independence to India unless virtually 
compelled to do so. The consequences of such an action 
are at once too grave and too incalculable for the risk willingly 
to be incurred. 

2. Compulsion, if it comes, can only come from the force of 
Indian public opinion itself. In the last resort self-govern- 
ment is taken, not given. All talk about if and when the 
Indians will be ready for self-government is irrelevant. If 
a day should come when a majority of the people of India 
is strongly entrenched behind the Congress or anything 
that may hereafter take the place of the Congress in demanding 
‘Dominion Status’? or complete independence and_ is 
clearly prepared to proceed to non-co-operation and, if 
necessary, to violence in support of that demand, then we 
must bow to it. 

To discuss whether or not the Indians are proving thems 
selves to be efficient Urban Councillors or competent Parlia- 
mentary draftsmen will be superfluous. There is a curious 
reluctance to face this last fact, as if it involved something 
shameful to ourselves. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Apparently the old traditionalist ideas of the prestige 
of an Imperial race vis-a-vis a subject one still hold sway. 

But surely those ideas though yet common in reality 
belong to an earlier epoch than our own, one that disappeared 
with the Great War. It is very doubtful if we can ever 
impose our civilization upon the Indian people, that we can 
arouse in them self-consciousness and aspiration for evolving 
a civilization of their own. That, presumably, was in essence 
what we have been trying to do. But, whether or no, it 
seems to be, in fact, what we have done. 
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3. Our most anxious task therefore is to judge accurately 
when the psychological moment is at hand. It has clearly 
not come yet, but there are sure signs that it gradually 
approaches. To insist on remaining in India after it has 
arrived would be to court a disaster of the first magnitude. 

To find India too much for our hands, to reinforce them 
with the sword, to lose the support of many who now support 
us, to endeavour to meet the situation with an expeditionary 
force from home or an army of Black and Tans, those things 
are unthinkable. But a little muddling and hesitation, too 
much heed to the counsel of those whose processes of thought 
still belong to that older and disappearing epoch may well 
precipitate us in their midst. To everyone, child or nation, 
thrusting up towards emancipation there comes a moment of 
boiling point when the prohibitions and the guiding hand 
of parental authority must be removed. 

To retain them beyond that point is to court certain trouble. 
Whatever calamity fell upon India and ourselves, as the 
result of our outstaying the limits of our rule tolerable to 
her people, we should be the most responsible for it and 
should pay the penalty for our error both within India and 
without. 

The analogy with Ireland is certainly not complete but 
the tragedy of India would be far greater, and from it we 
must both, at all costs, be spared. Never that mistake 
again. This, then, is the task of the realist—to distinguish 
between sporadic emotions and the tide of new Indian 
aspirations coming slowly to the flood. 

In the meantime surely we can strive to convince the 
Indians of the desire common, I believe, to almost all younger 
and saner England, irrespective of party, not to hinder their 
legitimate progress towards complete independence or to 
linger jealously on any plea, once it is clear that the days 
of our service are numbered. But since our rule has for 
many years been not merely of domination but of service, 
is it too much to ask Indians to co-operate with us in the 
interval in trying to ensure that the India we leave shall be 
not more confused or belligerent or disunited on the morrow 
of our departure that it is to-day ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

24 Chester Street, S.W.1. J. H. Martin, 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Str,—I read your leading article on ‘‘ The Indian Tragedy ” 
and liked it. At last you have said something which is 
as important for Englishmen to know as it is for Indians to 
remember. My letter is an attempt to explain further the 
point which you have taken up. 

Psychologically, we are introverts. The stress in our 
lives is placed on such values as are not commonly understood 
by foreigners. Hence the difficulty of true understanding. 
Ask an illiterate Hindu villager, ‘‘ Who was Agastya?”’’ The 
answer will be, ‘* A sage who drank the whole ocean to satisfy 
his thirst.’ Ask a semi-educated Hindu, ‘‘ What supports 
this Earth ?*? The answer will be, ‘“A dragon with many 
mouths who is the favourite of the Preserver.”’ Ask a keen 
Hindu philosopher, *‘ What is this world?” He will answer 
contemptuously, ‘‘ Maya—illusion.” Speaking generally, the 
illiterate, semi-educated and the thoughtful Indian have one 
thing in common: the capacity to believe, without reasoning, 
in such forces as are obviously unreal to others. The urge 
to such a belief is intuition. In the case of the illiterates, 
intuition degenerates into instinct which is often wrong. 
In the case of the semi-educated, intuition shines but at 
times. In the case of the educated, it is the only guide in 
life. The apparent contradictions in the conduct of Gandhi 
at various stages of his life may thus be explained by differ- 
ences in intuitive perceptions. The blind faith of the masses 
in him may be due entirely to instinct. 

It is necessary to remember then that instinctively the 
Masses are opposed to foreign rule ; intuitively, the educated 
feel the humiliation of foreign domination. A man who 
can believe in the drinking out of an ocean by another can 
easily be led to believe in the end of the British rule through 
spinning Charkha or frying salt-water in a pan. Hence the 
popularity of Gandhi with the masses. To all Indians alike, 
plain living is in itself an achievement, hence the admiration 
in which Gandhi is universally held. (Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that an Englishman living plainly as an Indian 


sage is respected more than, ordinarily, the Indian would be 
Mr. C. F. Andrews is an example.) 

There is a veiled sarcasm in your last sentence where you 
speak of the earthly paradise which seems to you to be the 
stuff of our dreams. Partly, this is true. Among the Indian 
intellectuals, the prejudice against British rule is not on 
account of ** economic exploitation ” (whatever it might mean), 
but it is due to the onrush of bad European ideas and ideals in 
our life. Almost every month, Tagore has been writing against 
the denationalization of standards in art and literature. For 
such a denationalization the contact with second-rate 
Europeans (mostly civil servants and soldiers) is responsible. 
During the Moslem rule, no Hindu would have ventured 
to make a film called Flames of Passion; no Hindu would 
have buried his spiritual neurosis under the shelf of soulless 
European novels. Yet, this is true to-day of many Hindus ; 
and the reason is British rule. ’ 

This naturally brings me to another point which is often 
overlooked. Without the British, the clash in our psycho- 
logical life would not have been produced. Without this 
clash there would not have been a recognition of national 
values. Without such a recognition ideals would have 
been,dead. Without ideals India would have been naught. 

Clearly we cannot do without the British (personally 
I would use the word ** the English’’). For, yet, the process 
of national awakening is not complete. Again, there is one 
quality lacking in our life to-day which the English should 
give us: austerity. Unfortunately, the civil servants who 
go to rule “ natives ” (their term) cannot give us this, unless 
there is a complete ‘‘ change of hearts.”” When Gandhi says, 
“My fight is not against Englishmen as men but as rulers,” 
he desires such a change of heart as will make the English 
in India shine in their true qualities (which we will admire 
and imitate), rather than pose as benefactors on the score 
of having spread an ugly network of wires over a land that 
is not Africa.—I am, Sir, &c., A HInpw. 


SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.| 
Str,— Unlike ‘* Orion,” writing on Science and Democracy in 
your last issue, I believe that Science (in the wide sense) will 
be our saviour, more than ancient philosophy (which he 
quotes), ancient religion (which he doesn’t mention), or 
modern politicians (whom he worships). ‘‘ Science,” he says, 
** is an excellent mentor, and a very proper check, but it goes 
no further.” It does go further; it is the most powerfully 
creative factor in modern society—which indeed it has made ; 
and it is the only thing which will keep us religious. Scientific 
morality is far above political morality, as is notorious, yet 
‘Orion ” sets up the politician as a moral dictator; as for 
* collective thinking,” it cannot be of a high order in a nation 
which accepts our less responsible Press. All thinking worthy 
of the name is individual, but the fruit of it is collective and 
transmissible knowledge, on which, more than on any “ moving 
and heaving ” of ignorant masses, the future health of Demo- 
cracy depends.—I am, Sir, &c., J. St. L. Puipor, 
4 Moreton Road, Oxford. 


THE RESURRECTION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
S1tr,—Bishop Gore gives the empty tomb and the appearances 
as the joint cause of the change wrought in the Twelve, and 
then goes on to show the essential difference between the body 
of the flesh and the spiritual risen body. Moreover, modern 
ideas of personal survival tend to follow St. Paul’s argument 
to which Bishop Gore refers with approval. This means then 
that the surviving personality will be endowed with some form 
of resurrection body, although the body of flesh decays. It 
follows then that the resurrection body, on the Bishop’s own 
showing, does not arise from the body of flesh which is 
destroyed, and in fact has no connexion with it. The 
undoubted appearances are quite adequate by themselves 
to account for the change in the Twelve, and the empty 
tomb (being, on the above argument, irrelevant to the appear- 
ances) would seem to be just the attempted explanation 
of the latter by the mind of that day. This explanation is not 
only unneeded for the mind of to-day, although it believes 
in the Resurrection, but is in fact disconcerting. The empty 
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tomb in short makes belief in Our Lord’s Resurrection difficult 
for the modern mind as it introduces an unnecessary and 
unexpected element in such a way as to throw suspicion 
on the historical accuracy of the whole narrative. 

Ignore the empty tomb, on the other hand, and there is 
then no obstacle to belief in Our Lord’s Resurrection with 
all its glorious consequences. 

My point is that Bishop Gore says in effect that the empty 
tomb and the appearances stand or fall together, and then 
later shows, in effect, that there is no connexion between 
them, the body of the flesh and the resurrection body being 
totally different. As the subject is so vital to Christianity 
perhaps he, or some other equally competent orthodox 
theologian will deal with it in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 

LAYMAN. 


SECRETIVENESS AS A BAR TO EMPIRE 
TRADE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—I am prompted to write this letter after reading the 
letter over the signature of R. R. Thompson in your issue 
dated March 29th. Your editorial comment on Professor 
Thompson’s letter is a fitting climax to the letters which 
have appeared in your columns during the last few weeks, 
all dealing with trade. 

The Spectator is widely read in Canada and the United 
States and it is helping British trade not at all to back up 
such statements as, ‘‘ British manufacturers in the older 
industries were content so long as they received sufficient 
income from their businesses to imitate the ways of the 
landed gentry.’ I spend most of my life in meeting manu- 
facturers of all sorts. Their anxieties and difficulties occupy 
most of their days and their worries most of their nights. 

Professor Thompson’s letter is typical of the point of view 
of certain well-meaning but ill-informed people not conversant 
with trade conditions in this country. I could produce letters 
from a highly recommended business man in Canada that 
were so illiterate, unbusinesslike and casual that my firm 
promptly broke off negotiations with him and proceeded to 
get in touch with another. We did not assume that all 
Canadians were like him. During the last few weeks two 
Canadian buyers to whom we were anxious to show our goods 
made appointments which they did not keep. We don’t 
say they are imitating the ways of a casual man-about-town. 

The chief grievance of Professor Thompson’s friend is that 
he was denied access to various works, and you, in your 
editorial comment, say, ‘The progressive transatlantic 
manufacturer knows that he is well able to face the competi- 
tion of his rival and that he stands to gain more than he will 
lose by the policy of the ‘ open door’ ”’!! You must excuse 
the exclamation marks, which are mine. 

The only open door is the door by which a spectator can 
enter, to watch the goods being made for sale in defenceless 
England. The goods entrance is behind a big wall, almost 
unclimbable. The “‘ Progressive transatlantic manufacturer ” 
is endeavouring to make it quite unclimbable.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Richmond, Surrey. W. S. BLAck. 


THE VIVISECTION CONTROVERSY 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.| 
Si,—Your contributor, Lord Tavistock, commits the common 
error of supposing that the moral issue in this question is 
bound up with the scientific, and, indeed, dependent on it. 
He would proportion the justifiability or morality of vivisection 
to the amount of the benefit resulting from it to human beings 
(and perhaps to other animals). But if a thing is wrong, 
it is wrong, no matter what advantages it may confer on 
the material plane—or, indeed, on any plane. 

And vivisection is wrong, for this reason: it represents 
an attempt to escape from the unpleasant results of our 
wrong ways of living (which is what all disease save that due 
to accident is due to) by transferring these results to the 
animals who have had no share in their production. This 
course is essentially cowardly and immoral, besides being 
hygienically short-sighted and harmful, distracting attention 
as it does from the true causes of disease and holding out 
promises of short cuts to health which do not, and cannot, 
materialise. 


oa mes 


Those who argue that vivisection is necessary overlook 
the fact that the conception of necessity must always involve 
moral considerations, and that a thing that is morally wrong 
cannot be necessary. 

Your contributor hardly does himself justice with his 
specious argument that it is not possible to take life, but 
only to shift it from one sphere to another. Would he apply 
this line of reasoning in extenuation of the taking of human 
life ? 

It is very unfair and quite untrue to say that anti-viyj. 
sectionists ‘* avoid tackling the best brains on the other side, 
carefully challenging only the weaker of their antagonists,” 
Medical men and others opposed to vivisection have repeatedly 
challenged the “ best brains’’ on the other side to debate, 
and have usually been met by a refusal to discuss the question 
in public. What is the obvious deduction ? 

Again, Lord Tavistock was obviously writing without. due 
thought when he said, “the theory put forward in an anti- 
vivisectionist pamphlet that the decrease in smallpox is due, 
not to vaccination, but to improved sanitation, seems to me 
puerile.”” Why ? To what was due the disappearance of plague 
and typhus in these islands ? There was no vaccination or other 
specific treatment at work there. Why should smallpox be 
the exception to the rule that dirt diseases disappear with 
improved sanitation? The conclusion seems to present 
itself that smallpox is thus singled out because the vaccination 
associated with it must be defended, in face of the fact that 
smallpox and vaccination have declined pari passu in this 
country. 

The moral side of this question should be kept distinct from 
the medical or scientific, and even if all the claims put forward 
for vivisection were true, and immense benefit accrued to 
the human race therefrom, there would still be a luss on the 
spiritual side, and that is the only thing that matters— 
I am, Sir, &c., MEpoc. 


. 


PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In the article by Sir Herbert Austin in your issue of 5th 
inst., he says :—‘‘ All the industries which at the present time 
are operating under safeguarding duties in this country are em- 
ploying more labour than they were doing previously.”’ This, 
of course, is only natural. The object of protective duties is 
to keep out foreign goods that compete with similar goods 
manufactured in this country. If such goods are wholly or 
in part kept out and the demand for them still continues, home 
manufacturers will strive to supply the demand and in so doing 
will employ more labour. That is obvious. ; 

What protectionists, however, omit to point out is that the 
displaced foreign goods were honestly paid for, and they 
were paid for either by other goods produced in this country 
by British labour or by certain services rendered also by 
British labour. If foreign goods cease to be imported the 
obligation to pay for them also ceases and the British labour 
employed to meet that obligation is no longer required. The 
result, therefore, of protective duties is not to increase general 
employment, which is the object to be aimed at, but to diminish 
labour in certain industries while increasing it in others. 

The net result as regards employment is unaltered while 
the burden laid on the taxpayer through the imposition of 
protective duties is greater than the revenue such duties furnish 
to the State. 

In view of the increasing unemployment in the most highly 
protectionist countries, such as the United States, Germany 
and even Australia, it is arguable that the policy of protection 
so far from helping employment has only tended to decrease 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., J. RussELL GuBBINS. 

22 Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 


THE BUDGET AND FREE TRADE 

[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] k 
Sir,—May I suggest that your two articles (“‘ The Budget ” 
and ‘‘ The Epidemic of Protection ’’) imply that the majority 
of the voters in this country may continue to vote in favour 
of Free Trade even if it half kills our trade, employed and 
unemployed, and that. Mr. Baldwin’s doctrine cannot help 
them ? 
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The suggestion is that the majority of the voters are either 
“eorrect,” ‘* financial purists’ or ‘‘ inflexible,’ and cannot 
learn ‘‘ expediency ” or experience. 

Tariffs in England could be recognized by the majority as 
sound ‘“ doctrine,” ‘‘ expediency,” and experience, as against 
unsound Free Trade now practised here—provided that they 
would learn. 

It is only Mr. Baldwin and his Unionists who can teach the 
majority that Safeguarding Duties can recreate the trade in 
this country and very largely cure unemployment.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. H. JARRETT. 

Glasfryn, Sheldon Avenue, Hampstead Lane, N. 6. 


ANIMALS AND BIRDS IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—I was very much interested in Sir W. Beach Thomas's 
remarks on the trapped partridges which he has recently seen 
in Spain. When I was in Andalusia, in 1895, I saw numbers of 
these unfortunate birds in very small cages outside the 
cottages in many of the villages, about the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada. I understood that they were used as decoys, 
and I have since learnt that they were often kept for fighting 
one another. 

Iam sorry to hear that the attitude towards birds and beasts 
which Sir William so deplores is still prevalent in Spain. 
I met with a terrible example of that attitude on that same 
visit. My companion, who was travelling by diligence to 
Jaen, remonstrated with the driver for unmercifully flogging 
ahorse which was evidently dying. The driver retorted that it 
was because the horse was dying that he did so flog it. There 
was nothing worth saving in it !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wiituiam Epwarp NICHOLSON, F.L.S. 

50 St. Anne’s Crescent, Lewes, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


THe StuM PROBLEM. 

Mr. Leigh in his comment on Mr. Townroe’s article has 
clearly missed the main point of the Government’s Housing 
Bill. Mr. Leigh is not correct in stating that the Government 
may acquire clearance areas. This power is given not to 
the State, but to Local Authorities. It is very questionable 
whether any public body in this country would * hand over ” 
—as Mr. Leigh suggests—a site purchased with public money 
to purely private enterprise. They may, however, sell or 
let to such a body as the Sutton Trustees, or to a Public 
Utility Society like the Kensington Housing Trust with 
limited dividends. Mr. Townroe’s reference to the value of 
management appears to be supported by Mr. Chamberlain, 
who in the House of Commons pointed out that under the 
new Bill ‘‘ there is no hope under this scheme of any sort 
of standardization of the management of property on a 
proper basis. . . .I should be quite content to see the 
management handed over to a body which was not 
an elected body, but something in the nature of a com- 
mission which should be_ responsible.” This idea of 
non-commercial and permanent managers deserves careful 
consideration. —‘** PARLIAMENTARIAN.” 


Ruskin’s ADVICE TO CHESTERFIELD. 

In your last issue Mr. Geo. Vernon asks whether “ the 
Ruskin letter” he encloses, and which you print, “ finds a 
place in any of the volumes of collected correspondence ” ? 
Is it not a fact that the letter is not Ruskin’s, but a clever 
imitation of Ruskin’s style, and a forgery ? It was sent to 
Chesterfield in 1881 or 2, and being a resident there at the 
time I remember the sensation it made, not only in Chester- 
field, but among all readers of the newspapers everywhere. If 
Iremember rightly, Ruskin himself disavowed it, but whether 
the author was ever discovered I cannot say. It would be 
interesting to know who the perpetrator of such a clever hoax 
Teally was.—Rev. WitiiaM I’. Harris, Mundesley-on-Sea. 


ThE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM. 

I am sorry to observe that your printer, by adding a “d” 
to my word “remove” in the concluding paragraph of my 
letter of last week, has turned me from &.constructive critic of 
Capt. Petavel’s scheme for the unemployed into an opponent, 
which is the last thing I wished to be. I entirely agree that if 
his or any other “ colony ” of people were given the requisite 
machine tools and the natural resources they could make a big 
Homecroft of their island or parish and live by their work, 
absorbing unemployed indefinitely—so long as everyone took 
payment in kind. My only complaint is that Capt. Petavel 
has never in all his writings shown us how to pay such colonists 


money and give them freedom to spend it, without their 
taking to spending it upon imported goods, with obviously fatal 
results. You cannot pay in kind except by a money which is 
kind.—J. W. Scorr, University College, Cardiff. 


A Lire or Lorp CAvE. 

Sir Charles Mallet, who has undertaken to write a memoir 
of Lord Cave, would be glad to receive at Millbrook House, 
Guildford, any letters which Lord Cave’s friends might care to 
send him, especially letters written between 1875 and 1906. 


A Po.iTicaL Propuecy. 

In The Apologia of an Imperialist, published last year, Mr. 
W. A. S. Hewins quotes in extenso a letter he received in 
February, 1906, from Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of 
Canada. Inthe course of the letter occurs this passage : ‘* The 
recent elections have undoubtedly opened a new era in the 
history of England. The England of the past may survive 
partially yet for a few years, but it is a democratic England 
which now takes its place. The labour element will count 
henceforth as a very important factor, and it is difficult to 
foresee exactly to what extent, but certainly to a very large 
extent, it will control legislation.” In view of recent history 
with which we are familiar, and the enormous growth of 
labour as a political power during the War and post-War 
period, I think this prophecy of Canada’s Prime Minister 
more than twenty years ago a very remarkable one.—G. 5. 
Hewins, Weston, Hawkstone, Shrewsbury. 


Wuy Go to Cuurcn? 

Your correspondent, Mr. Ince, seems to confuse the 
act of worship with the ecstasies of the mystic and the 
meditations of the philosopher. Most of us are neither the 
one nor the other. Matthew Arnold was surely right when 
he said: ‘‘Man worships best with the community; he 
philosophizes best alone.’—M. L. Jacks, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W.7. 

A MIssIONARY. 

Here is a contribution to the Palestinian question. A small 
boy where I live told his mother recently that when he was 
grown up he should be a missionary to the Jews. “I shall go 
in an armoured car, and read the Bible to them out of the 
window.”—C. M. Hupson, Nuteombe Height, Hindhead, 


INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Invalid Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion will be held, by kind permission of Lady Violet Astor, 
at 18 Carlton House Terrace on Tuesday, May 6th, at 3 p.m. 
Viscount Goschen, G.C.I.E., C.B.E., will be in the chair. 
Among the speakers will be Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G., 
C.H., Hon. Treasurer of the Association, Lt.-Col. F. E. 
Fremantle, M.D., M.P., the Rev. Pat McCormick, R. C. 
Sheriff, Esq., and Miss Peggy Wood.—Mrs. M. Munro, 
Secretary, 


Jungle Night 


HERE, in the night, 

The black is mothed with stars, 
Where fire-fly sparks are playing 
Over the shadow bars 

The trees are laying 

Across the wind-stirred pool, 
Where a thousand moons hold riot, 
Join, part, and play the fool, 
Dance and are quiet. 


Here is not sleep, 

With dark so full of sound 
As insect hordes go humming 
Over the dewless ground ; 
Bull-frogs are drumming 
Their dull mate-urging call, 
While shrill cicadas madly 
Rasp on ; and over all 
Jackals wail sadly. 


This isnot rest . . 4 
For all the jungle stirs 
With silent creatures creeping, 
Half-felt, half-visioned blurs 
That watch unsleeping. 
Heard steps mean springing death, 
And a white-fanged something bending 
With growl and foetid breath 
To the swift ending. 
A. R. U. 
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Some Books 


Durinc the past month the books most in demand at the 
Times Book Club have been: 

Fiction :—The Woman of Andros, by Thornton Wilder ; 
The Town of Tombarel, by W. J. Locke; Three Daughters, 
by Jane Dashwood ; Singermann, by Myron Brinig; The 
Redemption of Morley Darville, by Stephen McKenna; It 
Walks by Night, by J.D. Carr ; The Miracle of Peille, by J. L. 
Campbell; The Seventh Gate, by Muriel Harris; The Man 
in the Red Hat, by Richard Keverne. 

Non-Fiction :—Mary Gladstone, Mrs. Drew, Her Diaries 
and Talks, edited by Lucy Masterman ; Sir Arthur Nicolson, 
First Lord Carnock, by Harold Nicolson; Lincoln, by Emil 
Ludwig ; Alexander Pope, by Edith Sitwell; Richelieu, by 
Hilaire Belloc; Josephine, the Portrait of a Woman, by 
Richard McNair Wilson ; Caliban in Grub Street, by Ronald 
A. Knox; As I Knew Them, by Ella Hepworth Dixon ; 
My Sixty Years of the Turf, by Charles Morton. 

* * * * 

Our knowledge of some of Shakespeare’s friends and ac- 
quaintances, though not of the poet himself, is enlarged by Mr. 
E. A.B. Barnard’s patient study in New Links with Shakespeare 
(Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.). From some deeds 
preserved at Hanley Court, Worcester, and now in the 
Birmingham Shakespeare Library, the author has extracted 
fresh details about Henry Condell, the poet’s partner in the 
Globe Theatre and co-editor of the First Folio. Condeil’s 
signature occurs on a conveyance of a small estate near 
Broadway in 1617. He was a wealthy and respected citizen 
of London, with a country house at Fulham, and died in 
1627-8. Other chapters deal with the Broadway area, with 
Sir Charles Perey, Humphrey Dyson, the First Folio, and 
kindred topics. Indirectly, all this evidence strengthens the 
belief in the accepted view of Shakespeare as a well-known 
figure in the theatrical world of his day, a successful manager 
as well as a great playwright, and not in the least likely to lend 
his name to any lawyer or peer who wanted literary fame at 
second-hand. 

* 1% * % 

We cannot be grateful enough to John Maplet, ‘‘ M of Arte 
and studente of Cambridge,” who in 1567 produced a natural 
history, or to the Hesperides Press for reprinting the book, 
A Greene Forest (£1 10s.), or to Mr. W. H. Davies for a most 
loving introduction. The book is divided into three sections ; 
the first describes ‘ the wholle kinde of stones and metalls,” 
and the second the virtues of plants and shrubs. These two 
are written with such assurance that we trembie to read that 
the bean was condemned by the Pythagoreans as “ not meete 
to meat,” since it “ dulleth and maketh grosse ech sense 
and spirit,” and we delight to hear of the family life of many 
gems, including that of the ‘‘Sardonix,” ‘* bred and borne of 
the Sardye, which is the father to him, and Onix, his mother.” 
In both these sections sense and nonsense, naivelé and wisdom 
are cunningly blended enough ; but in the last part, dealing 
with birds, beasts and fishes, the author has included more 
of fable than fact. Whether he describes the crocodile, 
whose living heart was believed to be consumed by the wren, 
or the dragon and his battle with the elephant, or the 
nightingale, who welcomes the sun “as it were a_ bride- 
vroome,”’ John Maplet writes as one enchanted. Perhaps, 
though it is difficult to select from so rich a store, the best 
of all the anecdotes is about the hedgehog, who, “in his 
sharpe and quick-thorned garment,” climbs up vines and 
apple trees, shakes the branches till the fruit falls, and, 
““when he hath done, falleth heavily upon the heape, and so 
almost on every prickle or bristle, he getteth an Apple or 
Grape and home he goeth.” 

% * * * 

In his bluff and breezy. book, The Roaring Forties (Sampson 
Low, 12s. 6d.) Captain D. J. Munro, R.N., puts forward a 
fervent but we fear useless plea (although Lord Jellicoe 
endorses it in his preface) for entering our merchant seamen 
as well as bluejackets to apprenticeship to sails before they 
go to steam. Captain Munro is a Highland Scot, and he had 
always worn a kilt, he tells us, until he took to the sea at the 
age of fourteen. He has seen much of the world, and many 
exciting adventures ; but for quaintness this one would be 
hard to surpass: The author and a doctor friend came upon 
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a Buimese fisherman who had fallen down keside his net jn a 
fit. They dragged him out of the water, and on attempting to 
revive him they noticed the tail of a fish shining in his throat, 
Apparently the method of killing fish in this part of the world 
is to bite them on the head : this man had allowed his prey to 
slip into his gullet, where it would have choked him but for 
the presence of the doctor, who slit his windpipe. Another 
tale concerns half-a-dozen crocodile eggs which the author 
was given as a present, and left in a drawer of his bureay, 
Some days later he heard a scratching noise, and on opening 
his desk discovered six baby crocodiles demanding 


nourishment ! 
* * a * 


An old friend has reappeared to us—pretty much as we 
used to know him, but wearing a few new clothes. Mr. G. M, 
Trevelyan’s Clio, A Muse (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) was first born 
as long ago as 1913, reborn in 1919 as Recreations of an Hist. 
orian, and now suffers a third incarnation under the old title, 
with the addition of three new essays on Bunyan, History and 
Fiction, and the Present Position of History. Once again, if 
we choose, we can enjoy that fine essay on The Middle Marches 
(in which may we suggest that the word sware as applied to 
oak-trees, of the meaning of which Mr. Trevelyan seems in 
doubt, is our English form of the Cape-Dutch swaar, tough, 
or a variant of ‘‘square’’ in its sense of ‘‘stout” ?) History 
being Professor Trevelyan’s special province, the three essays 
which deal with that subject will probably engage most atten. 
tion, and of the three we confess to preferring still the earliest 
in date, which is the name-giver to the book, but which the 
author rather hints is the product of his unregenerate rebel 
days. Then up the rebels! For that essay insists that history 
—if it is to attract, if it is to be truly educative—must be 
literary. A crabbed, dull historical style severs the tie between 
the historian and the reading public, and helps to drive that 
public to the perusal of semi-prurient slush of the ‘* Criminal 
Queens of History’ type. The mere conscientious amassing 
of materials is not enough: the historian must be able to 
tell his story and tell it well. | Else no one will hearken to his 
tale save his fellow-historians, and not all of them. 

* * * * 

The gallimaufry of brilliant and high-flavoured gossip 
about the court of Charles II, entitled the Memoirs of the 
Comte de Gramont, which Anthony Hamilton wrote, assisted 
probably by the reminiscences of his brother-in-law, the 
Comte de Gramont, has been long and abundantly known to 
all that are interested in the history of the seventeenth 
century. It is only therefore necessary to record the appear- 
ance of a new translation of the Memoirs by Mr. Peter 
Quennell, which Messrs. Routledge publish at 15s. To this 
edition Mr. Cyril Hartmann, who has browsed at large in 
the field of seventeenth-century history and letters, has added 
an excellent introduction, short biographies of the leading 
figures alphabetically arranged, and a useful commentary 
which explains or corrects certain historical allusions and 
clears up the chronology of the Memoirs. The reproduced 
portraits are also an important feature of the book. Hamilton 
is quite frank with his readers : ‘‘ My one intention in writing 
(he declares) is the delectation of the more frivolously minded 
sort,” and so he begins to tell his story of a courtier-cad. 

# ES * * 

It is generally agreed, despite Gibbon’s argument to the 
contrary, that the patron saint of England was a native of 
Palestine, and in George of Lydda (Luzac, 12s. 6d.) Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge has made a further contribution to the study of 
the mass of legends connected with the name. This learned 
volume contains versions of the horrifying Ethiopic stories of 
St. George’s miracles and martyrdoms—for he seems to have 
been executed repeatedly before he ceased to trouble his per- 
secutors. In a lengthy introduction the editor suggests that 
St. George was martyred about the year 250. His encounter 
with the dragon was n late accretion, but he was venerated in 
England before the Conquest and became widely popular 
during the early Crusades. The illustrations are many and 
curious. 

* * * * 
(‘* More Books of the Week” and ‘ General: Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 714.) 
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The Tragic Hapsburgs 


The Reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph. By Karl Tschuppik. 


(Bell. 2s.) ' 
e Empress Elizabeth of Austria. By Karl Tschuppik. 
(Constable. 12s.) e 
The Life of the Crown Prince Rudolph. By Baron von Mitis 
(Skeffington. 21s.) 


Fragments of a Political Diary. By Joseph M. Baernreither. 

Edited by Joseph Redlich. (Macmillan. 16s.) 
Waen Francis Joseph died in November, 1916, after a reign 
of sixty-eight years, the Hapsburg monarchy was obviously 
doomed. Two short years under the weak and helpless 
Emperor Charles sufficed to bring the end that had long 
seemed inevitable and that was only hastened by the War, 
Herr Tschuppik, an Austrian journalist of liberal tendencies, 
has done a useful piece of work in describing the old Emperor 
and narrating clearly the main events of his reign. For 
his book should dispose finally of the idea that somehow the 
Dual Monarchy might be reconstituted and that its dis- 
appearance is a matter for regret. It endured so long as a 
European war was postponed and the Emperor lived ; but 
with the lapse of time its fate became more and more certain. 
For Francis Joseph’s guiding principle was to stand fast in 
the old ways, and to ignore as far as possible the rising tides 
of nationalism and democracy. He was rigidly conservative 
in his private life, lived by the clock like a mechanical man, 
never read a book, and seemed to be devoid of ordinary 
human feeling. He took his duties as ruler very seriously 
and exercised a rigid control over his officials and generals 
as over his family. He was shrewd enough to see that he 
could not permanently dragoon the Magyars, and in 1867, 
after the loss of the Italian provinces, he made terms with 
Hungary. He also gave up his old anti-Prussian policy, 
and from 1872 co-operated with Germany. But with these 
exceptions Francis Joseph’s main policy was unaffected by 
changing circumstances, and all the efforts of intelligent 
Austrians to avert the disaster that they foresaw were 
foiled. 

The late Joseph Baernreither’s diaries of 1908-14, which 
Professor Redlich has edited, are of exceptional interest as 
showing that Austrian Liberals at least were not blind to the 
Southern Siav peril. Baernreither, who died in 1925, was a 
German-speaking native of Prague, and thus understood 
the significance of the Czech revival. He took an active part 
in Austrian politics for many years, promoting education 
and social reforms and striving to make the Ministry realise 
the necessity of conciliating the several nationalities within 
the Empire and their respective kinsmen outside it. In 
these diaries he was of course absorbed in the question of 
Serbia. Austria had flouted treaties and annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina in 1908. To make her position secure she 
must either conquer Serbia or make a friend of her. But 
while the Dual Monarchy hesitated to attack the Serbs, for 
fear of war with Russia, it was also unwilling to be friendly 
because the Hungarian magnates feared the competition of 
Serbian pigs, cattle and grain. The diarist was convinced 
that Serbia would gladly ally herself with Austria, even 
after the Balkan wars of 1912-13, but Hungary always 


blocked the way, refusing, for instance, to allow a railway te 
be built from Serbia through Bosnia to the Adriatic. Further- 
more, he found that the Austrian Government was mis- 
informed about the condition of the Serbian army, because it 
would not listen to independent enquirers on the spot. 
Baernreither’s day-to-day comments on what he heard from 
Ministers and others reveal the hopeless confusion into which 
the Dual Monarchy had drifted. The provinces and peoples 
were held together by a traditional respect for the person of 
the aged Emperor, who for his part made genuine reforms 
impossible. The War released nationalist passions ; respect 
for the Emperor did not prevent his Czech, Serb and Italian 
soldiers from deserting by the thousand ; from then onwards 
the Dual Monarchy was doomed. 

Francis Joseph, with the best intentions, brought disaster 
in his house and his country. He did not spare himself or 
his family. Herr Tschuppik’s picturesque memoir of Empress 
Elizabeth and the rather ponderous memoir, by Baron von 
Mitis, of the Emperor’s only son, Rudolph, show two unhappy 
people who might in humbler circumstances have done better 
with their lives. The Emperor in his youth was human 
enough to prefer the lively Elizabeth to her sedate elder 
sister Helen, whom he was expected to marry. Moreover, 
he gave his wife as much freedom from Court regulations as 
seemed possible to his military mind. But so dull and formal 
a man was no husband for the romantic Bavarian princess, 
and it is not surprising that after seven years they agreed to 
live apart. The Empress went where she would. But her 
son Rudolph, who resembled her in temperament, was kept 
chained to his military and official duties and treated as a 
cipher. He had ideas and consorted with intelligent men ; 
he contributed occasionally to a leading Vienna journal, 
whose editor was his friend. Had his father died in middle 
age, Rudolph might possibly have put new vigour into the 
decaying Empire. Baron von Mitis prints extracts from 
Rudolph’s papers that show a real interest in politics. But 
he was doomed to die at thirty, and his father lived on for 
a full generation longer. On January 30, 1889, at the hunting 
lodge of Mayerling, the Crown Prince was found dead beside 
the body of his mistress, the Baroness Marie Vecsera. He 
had killed her and committed suicide. Baron von Mitis 
professes his inability to assign a motive for the deed, and 
hints at grave reasons of State. Herr Tschuppik, on the 
other hand, finds no difficulty at all. The Emperor, he says, 
had ordered his son to give up the girl or lose his position 
as heir to the throne. Rudolph, thrown off his balance by 
the abrupt command, evaded the choice of two evils by 
accepting a third in death. Much nonsense has been written 
about Mayerling, but this simple explanation is probably the 
right one. The Empress Elizabeth, already upset by the 
suicide of her cousin, the mad King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
was overwhelmed by the loss of her son. Death came to her 
by an assassin’s hand at Geneva in September, 1897. Fate 
seemed to pursue the Hapsburgs, save only Francis Joseph, 
but the prolongation of his unintelligent rule was making the 
ultimate disaster more certain and more complete. 


Lord Birkenhead as Prophet 


The World in 2030. By the Earl of Birkenhead. (Hodder and 


Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
Lorp BirkENHEAD has diversified that comparative leisure 
which retirement from active politics may be presumed to 
have given him by entering the ranks of the prophets. He 
has found time, in the intervals of introducing American 
finance to the British electrical industry and edifying us 
with sonorous orations inculeating the more austere and 
vigorous kinds of patriotism and Imperialism, to pen these 
essays on the world of a hundred years hence. We must 
confess that we opened the volume with little hope of a 
treatment of the subject sufficiently realistic to make it of 
much interest. Lord Birkenhead has never shown in his 
public utterances any very great interest in or knowledge 
of modern science, and as the moulding of life in the next 
hundred years must depend far more upon this factor than 
upon any other, it might have been expected that he would 





have few prophecies sufficiently likcly of fulfilment to be 
interesting. For, after all, in dealing with the future, the 
wisdom of an ex-Lord Chancellor without scientific training 
is of little interest compared to the first-hand knowledge of 
scientific possibilities which men like Professor Haldane or 
Mr. Bernal can give us. But, so far as we are able to judge, 
Lord Birkenhead has learnt his scientific brief very well, 
and his early chapters on the world in general and on industry 
in particular a hundred years hence show more imagination 
ef the sort of things which are likely to happen than might 
have been expected. 

He has guessed that it. is not in the new developments in 
physics that the greatest, and to us the most startling, changes 
in everyday life will occur, but rather in the first fruits of the 
newer sciences, chemistry, bio-chemistry and biology—in 
eugenics, in ectogenesis, and in other developments of the 
kind. Perhaps it is because Lord Birkenhead is not primarily 
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concerned with science that he can calmly envisage such great 
scientific changes. It is not so, it seems, with those branches 
of human activity with which he is more directly associated. 
‘He says, for example :— 

** And the only two branches of human knowledge upon which 
I can perhaps claim to write with some authority, namely, those 
of Law and Politics, are unfortunately, from this point of view, 
just the two that are least likely to sustain profound modification.” 

We cannot help feeling that this optimism about the 
comfortably fixed standards of his own profession is wholly 
ill-founded. To suppose that the scientific developments 
which Lord Birkenhead rightly envisages can be accomplished 
without changes equally profound in the legal and political 
structure of the world is, to say the least of it, myopic. Asa 
matter of fact, however, when Lord Birkenhead begins to 
write on politics he, as usual, shows great acumen. Charac- 
teristically, since this is the field in which he is an expert, 
he is inclined to write a good deal about the year 1930 as 
well as the year 2030. How undeniable, for example, is the 
following paragraph :— 

“This problem of Nationality is the most important with which 
the statesman of the future must deal. By the year 2030 he will 
have solved it satisfactorily ; or it will have destroyed our present 
system of civilization. For nationality, as exemplified on the 
Continent of Europe, lives and draws its nourishment from such 
expensive and destructive agencies as competitive armament, 
commercial jealousy, prohibitive tariff walls, and international 
incidents. It is the negation of calm reasonableness and suspended 
judgment. Emotionalism, hysteria and jingoism are its favourite 
food ; an overweening pride its habitual mood; a noisy self- 
satisfaction its mode of expression.” 

‘How unwise it would be to feed such an instinct with talk 
about “ glittering prizes” waiting for ‘sharp swords” 
to win! 

His method of indirectly commenting on the present-day 
world and contrasting it with his imagined future is wittily 
exemplified in another remark ; he is speaking of the possi- 
bilities which will be opened up by the tapping of atomic 
energy :— 

*‘ Yor the first time in his history” (he says) ‘‘ man will be armed 
with sufficient power to undertake operations on a cosmic scale. 
It will be open to him radically to alter the geography or the 
climate of the world. By utilizing some 50,000 tons of water, 
the amount displaced by « large liner, it would be possible to 
remove Ireland to the deeper portion of the Atlantic Ocean.” 
Surely such a desire is a little ungrateful on Lord Birkenhead’s 
part, for, after all, if such an operation had been completed 
in the first years of the present century, how are we to feel 
certain that Mr. F. E. Smith’s outstanding talents would 
ever have found that ample scope in our public life which, 
in fact, they have found ? 

The book is a curious mixture, partly serious, partly 
fantastic; and, oddly enough, we believe that it is the 
seemingly fantastic, scientific part of the book which is 
most likely to be verified, and the avowedly serious political 
and legal part which is likely to be falsified. Needless to 
say, the volume is excellent reading. Nothing could be more 
provocative than to observe a powerful mind applying itself 
to such questions. Perhaps the very best feature of the 
book is Mr. McKnight Kauffer’s superb illustrative power. 
It is no disrespect to the author to say that in 2030 the 
laborious historian, recovering this strange attempt at 
prophecy of a hundred years ago, will find in these illustra- 
tions more of the spirit of his own day than he will in Lord 
Birkenhead’s text. 


Why Russians Persecute 


The Russian Crucifixion. By I’. A. Mackenzio. (Jarrolds. 2s.) 


Religion in Tsarist and Soviet Russia. By W. P. Coates. 
(Anglo-Russian Parliamentary Committee, Robert Strect, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 6d.) 

Guidance on Russia from her Literature. By John A. Hutton, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s.) 

Amone all forms of tyranny religious persecution is the 

most detestable. It is the most stupid, since the surest 

way to strengthen a faith is to ban it. It is the most cruel 
bec2use it is based on fear. All religious persecutors have 
been afraid. The Holy Inquisition was afraid that unbelievers 
might destroy its Church. The Protestants who applied 

Inquisition methods, torture and the stake, to Catholics 

under Elizabeth and during Stuart reigns went in fear of 

the same treatment themselves. When shabby Hyde Park 


ce see 


orators are sent to prison for blasphemy, it is because magis. 
trates are afraid that their words might overthrow Christianity, 
Christians are being persecuted in Russia for fear that they 
may overthrow the Soviet system. At any rate, that is the 
motive which impels the rulers of Russia to look with favour 
on the war against God. 

It would be fantastic to suppose that the clever men who 
hold the chief Government positions either planned this 
idiocy or engage in active work to further it. No doubt 
their attitude resembles that of the ruling men in Rome 
during the persecution of early Christians. They look with 
equal calm contempt on the worshippers and on those who 
seek to prevent them from worshipping. But all the same 
they take advantage of the agitation among the latter who are 
their staunch supporters, while they know that most of the 
Christians would like to see them turned out neck and crop, 
Even if there are among them Ministers who feel strongly 
that persecution is both a folly and a crime, it is no use 
looking to them to make open protest. For such men must 
know that the best way, indeed the only way, to slow down 
any movement among Russians is to let it alone. 

In the Russian mind (intellectuals being excluded) there 
is room for only one thought at a time. This is what we 
really mean when we say that Russia is two hundred years 
behind the rest of Europe. Civilization means thinking 
more than one thought at atime. It means checking impulse 
by reason, balancing one good or one evil against others, 
seeing that there are two sides to every question, a middle 
way between every pair of extremes. Russians in the lump 
cannot do this. 

Dr. Hutton quotes from Dostoievski a passage which illus- 
trates what I mean. A man walks from his village to a 
hill-top near by. Here he hesitates :— 

** He is coming to a decision as to whether he will then and there 

turn his back upon his village, walk down the hill on the other side, 
walk on his feet some thousand odd miles to the Crimea, board a 
pilgrim ship for the Holy Land, spend a night in the Holy Sepulchre, 
and, returning to Russia, spend all his life as a God-seeker: that 
on the one hand ; or whether there and then he will go down the hill, 
return to his village, dishonour or kill the first person he meets, and 
burn the village to the ground.” 
This is not used in Dr. Hutton's enlightening little book for 
the purpose it serves with me; he might not agree with 
my use of it; but it does explain, I think, the persecution 
of Christians more clearly than dozens of books or articles 
could. So long as Russians believe what the Orthodox 
Church tells them, they regard anyone who does not believe 
it as accursed. When something occurs to destroy their 
belief, the first idea that comes into their minds is to show 
their resentment at having been “deceived,” and to save 
others from being ** humbugged ”’ in the same way. 

Some people (I am not sure that Dr. Hutton is not among 
them) are inclined to think that rushing to extremes is finer 
than halting between two opinions, as most of us do. It 
does not make for a quiet life, however, and for my part I 
am altogether against trying to improve anybody against 
his or her will. How far Christians are finding it difficult 
to practise their religion in Russia it is impossible to tell. 
Mr. Mackenzie has not been in Russia since 1924, and his 
book is written in such a sensational catchpenny style that 
one distrusts it as much as one is compelled to beware of 
accepting offhand statements issued by the Anglo-Russian 
Parliamentary Committee. The Russian Crucifixion tries to 
make us believe that no Christian is safe. Religion in Tsarist 
and Soviet Russia pretends that there is no anti-God move- 
ment at all save among a few fanatics. Mr. George Hicks, 
who signs the preface, goes so far as to make the ridiculous 
suggestion that no proof of religious persecution exists! 
Is Mr. Hicks unaware that no Christian can be a member 
of the Communist Party ? 

What appears to have happened is that attempts have 
been made, not by the Government but with Government 
approval, to weaken the Orthodox Church, and that these 
have so far been a failure. Mr. Arnold Bennett last year 
spoke of seeing churches crowded in Moscow. Dr. E. J. 
Dillon in his recent book said that all citizens in Russia can 
have any kind of religion they like to pay for, though teaching 
it to the young is forbidden. One can be pretty sure that 
most children are getting some sort of Christianity taught 
them all the same, 
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Whether it is the-right sort is another matter altogether, 
My experience of the Orthodox Church during several stays 
jn Russia, one lasting for two years, led me to the conclusion 
that of all such organizations it was the most matcrial and 


the most corrupt. That, of course, does not in the least 
excuse the anti-God movement, though it does explain it. 
It seems to me a pity that the Soviet Government did not 
have the calm sense and courage to teach in their schools 
comparative religion. Why should not children ke told that 
in all ages and Jands men and women have hunted for some 
key to the mystery of life, have imagined a Supreme Being 
in various shapes, have believed in divine revelations, have 
in different ways worshipped and sought for communion with 
God? ‘There are beautiful and consoling thoughts in all 
religions. No better education of the spirit could be imagined 
than these thoughts might afford. We shall come to this, 
I am convinced, in Europe before long. Russia will no 
doubt follow—in two hundred years’ time. 
HAMILTON FYFE. 
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“Qui S’excuse... 


The Expansion of Italy. By Luigi Villari. (Faber and Faber- 
15s.) 

“Tl Duce.”? By L. Kemechy. Translated by Magda Vamos. (Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 12s. 6d.) 

COMMENDATORE VILLARI is the most agreeable, as he is the 

most erudite of advocates of his native land. He is accus- 

tomed to let facts speak for themselves, and by this reticence 

probably gains sympathies for Italy which more violent 

special pleading would have alienated. 

In the present volume, however, he has put a hard strain 
on his own faculty of detachment. ‘‘ The expansion of 
Italy’ covers almost the whole field of Italy’s activities 
outside her frontiers of 1870: her immigration in North and 
South America, and in Tunis; her youthful colonial empire 
in East and North Africa; her territorial extension to the 
North and North-East at the close of the War ; her diplomatic 
negotiations regarding Turkey, and her patronage of Albania. 
Almost all of these matters form highly controversial questions 
of present-day politics. In almost all of them, Italy’s rights 
have been questioned, and her conduct sharply criticized. 
It is natural that she should feel aggrieved, the more so as 
her own feeling is that she has received too little, and not 
too much consideration. A reply from one who, in England, 
speaks almost with the voice of Italy can therefore only be 
welcomed. 

It may be said at once that Sig. Villari’s arguments will 
meet with a much readier acceptance than he appears to 
imagine. It is true that a good deal of sentimental nonsense, 
and possibly a little interested abuse (although surely not 
on the scale that Sig. Villari seems to imagine) has been levelled 
at Italian policy in her newly-acquired European territories, 
particularly in the Alto Adige. On the other hand, ‘criticism 
of her colonial policy has been, in the main, generous, and 
those who have expressed fears of Italian aggression have 
usually been doing no more than taking her politicians at 
their own word. Where Sig. Villari’s work serves to dispel 
misapprehensions, and to redress the balance of truth, it 
will be readily welcomed. 

The effect of these chapters should, in fact, be to make 
possible a much saner judgment of the political issues with 
which it deals. The Italian case is set out clearly, and in 
the main, very convincingly. Any well-meaning person 
anxious to champion the Germans of South Tyrol or the 
Greeks of the Dodecanese certainly ought to take the pre- 
caution of reading this book. He may find his views greatly 
modified ; at the worst, he will learn to be critical of his 
sources, 

The arguments here employed would, however, have been 
more convincing still if they had been somewhat less one- 
sided, and couched in less polemical, not to say peevish, 
terms. The sentimentalism of interfering Englishmen and, 
especially Englishwomen, comes in for a good deal of ridicule 
here; but surely Italy had cause to be grateful for it once ? 
The “irredentism” of Germans or Slovenes is painted as 
the most reprehensible of crimes. Perhaps it is; but in 
what way is it more heinous than the Italian sentiment from 
which the very name is derived ? The strategical argument, 





of which much is made here, cuts both ways; nor ought 
the historical argument to be accepted only where it favours 
one party to a case. This is a book which needed to be 
written, and ought to be widely read; but the old saying 
that ‘‘ what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander” 
has not lost its truth, even under Fascismo. 


Commendatore Villari’s study of Italian policy is intellect 
tinged with emotion; M. Kemechy’s portrait of “ Il Duce ” 
is pure emotion—meaning by “ pure,” not “ lucid,’ but 
““unmixed.” Those who like plenty of strawberry jam 
will enjoy it. Personally, when I read in a biography that 
on a certain day in the hero’s childhood ‘“‘ white fleecy clouds 
lingered in the sky like wanton fairies,’ or that when he 
kissed a girl “ he felt under her thin coat the fresh rhythm 
of her girlish body. The wind sang a strange, fierce march 
and a blonde ringlet fluttered before his face,’ I want to 
know (a) how the biographer comes to know all that, and 
(6) why anyone should be asked to pay 12s. 6d. to read about 
it. But the book has been well reviewed in Hungary and 
Italy, so perhaps I am in a minority in these sentiments. 


M. 


An Economic History of New 
Zealand 


New Zealand in the Making. By J. B. Condlifie, D.Sc. 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 15s.) 


(George 


Proressor CONDLIFFE’S Short History of New Zealand is one 
of the most useful text-books on New Zealand, but we think 
that his new work will have an even greater reputation. Most 
histories of the development of new countries are lacking in 
two particulars: they do not deal with the latest years of 
development, because the authors are shy of seeming to 
confuse ‘ politics” with history ; and they do not discuss in 
sufficient detail the all-important economic causes which are 
concealed behind every political movement and even behind 
the choice of the immigrant for a particular part of the country 
or a particular piece of land. Professor Condliffe fills up these 
gaps handsomely. 

He analyses the progress of the Maoris from the point of 
view of an economist. Nobody else has described so lucidly 
the various phases of the land controversy which, of course, 
intimately concerned the Maoris, but could not affect them 
without strong reactions upon the fortunes of the British 
settlers. Then Professor Condlifie takes us through all the 
New Zealand experiments in State Socialism. It is a strange 
fact, but not nearly so paradoxical as it seems, that though 
New Zealand was the first Dominion to dabble in State 
Socialism, she is now in many ways the least experimental of 
all the British States. She has found herself. Her polity 
rests on proved foundations. She is more sct in her policy 
than any other Dominion. Her “ Socialism” turns out to 
have been considerably less Socialistic than it was assumed 
to be in the ‘nineties of last century. It was really a Radical 
version of Socialism. It was a response to the cry of the Have- 
nots who wanted their fair share of the land. And it was a 
successful response. The country made extraordinarily rapid 
progress in the accumulation of wealth, which was more 
equitably distributed than would have been possible under the 
old order. 

It must be understood that as the early settlers were sheep- 
farmers and could obtain large tracts of Jand easily the ten- 
dency was for agriculture to become “ large-scale” farming. 
In spite of all the so-called Socialistic legislation which broke 
down the quasi-monopoly of the first landowners, it would 
hardly have been possible for ownership to have become as 
well balanced as it is now if dairy-farming had not grown into 
great importance. It is a very gratifying fact—a warning, too, 
to those who always imagine that the rise of one industry is 
necessarily at the expense of another—that sheep-farming 
prospered as much as ever while dairy farming was expanding. 

Although new land policies have from time tc time raised 
some commotion among the Maoris, who thought that their 
reservations were threatened, the Maori race as a whole has 
not been resentful against the white people. Rather the Maoris 
have been willing to judge every innovation on its merits, and 
to profit by it if they could. Professor Condliffe quotes some 
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curiously shrewd advice which was given by the leaders of a 
Maori tribe to young Maoris who asked whether they ought to 
take part in the dairying experiments ;— 

“We understand that the matter under debate relates to the 
roduction of food. This is a Pakeha method of producing food, 
utter, to send to London, where the people of England may buy 

and eat it. Very good. Your ancestors cultivated taro and 
kumara with great care, patience, and knowledge. It is true 
that in some seasons the crops were plentiful, and in others they 
were poor. But they went on cultivating because it was necessary 
to their life. We sent you to school and out among the Pakeha 
to learn his way of doing old and new things, and to bring the 
knowledge back to your villages. You are now called upon to 
use it. The rest you have in you from your forefathers. Therefore 
we say—go ahead.” 

Professor Condliffe notes that those who are of mixed Maori 
and British blood have a proper pride and are frequently 
anxious to emphasize the Maori side of their descent. How 
different from the practice of those half-castes in the United 
States who try to “ pass”’! 

The organization of the life of New Zealand began in the 
South Island. Now both islands have been fully brought into 
the industrial scheme. Most readers will be surprised by the 
completeness of the economic transformation of New Zealand 
in the past forty years. Professor Condliffe justly compares 
it with the results in the United States of the great westward 
movement of the population, of the influx of immigrants, and 
of the recent revolution in mechanical production. Horace 
Greeley used to say to his generation in America: ‘‘ Go west, 
young man, go west.”” Modern New Zealand cannot be under- 
stood unless one appreciates the intense conviction with which 
the present generation in the south has said to itself: 

“Go north, young man, go north.” 


Not the least important of Professor Condliffe’s chapters is 
that in which he criticizes education. He finds that the high 
standard of well-being is matched by a high level of instruction, 
but he complains that education in the best sense of the word is 
not really understood. Education there, he says, is no more than 
that kind of instruction which insists on accuracy in detail 
and gives its rewards to a slavish traditionalism. It does not 
foster the power of independent thinking or intellectual 
enthusiasm. This is an accusation very plainly made, which 
New Zealand will have to meet. 


Getting On In Life 


The Power that Wins. By Henry Ford and Ralph Waldo Trine. 
(Williams and Norgate. 5s.) 

Romance of the Machine. By Michael Pupin. (Scribners. 4s. 6d.) 
TueE object of the conversations between Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Trine is to help young men and women along the road to 
success, but the title they have chosen for their book suggests 
a certain doubt in the reader’s mind, which, while it need not 
be unduly insisted on, merits consideration. If there is a power 
that wins discoverable for a dollar within the pages of a small 
volume, too many of us will possess the talisman. We cannot 
all win. Those weaker brethren who do not possess the 
talents of the distinguished authors will remain hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. 

But if the philosophy of success is somewhat overworked in 
modern America, a little more optimism and confidence would 
benefit our young people here, and the practical restatement 
by the authors of their views on idealism in industry deserve 
wide dissemination. Machines need not and will not enslave 
man: he made them, and can direct them to any ends he 
pleases, devilish or paradisiacal. And although this has been 
said many times it has probably never been said with more 
practical authority than by Mr. Ford. His words are not 
those of a dreamer, strange as they may sometimes seem. 

Mr. Trine, in his cross-questioning, has elicited a good deal 
of information not to be found in either Ford Ideals or My Life 
and Work, and on a variety of topics not directly connected 
with industry. With regard to food, for instance, Mr. Ford 
is apparently considering ‘“‘ how to put more mileage into the 
human body.” 

** Most ailments come from people eating too much,” he 
says, “ or eating wrong things. I even go so far as to think 
a great deal of crime is due to this .... If I feel a cold 


coming on, which is rarely, and I want to get it over quickly. 
I fast for forty-eight hours. 


Food specialists should-try te 


—cy 


find some food or combination of foods that will help to 
develop strong will-power ... + Iam trying tofind the right 
food.” As to smoking, Mr. Ford disapproves of sedatives op 
stimulants of any kind. ‘ And yet tobacco must have some 
use in the world. But have we found its use? Maybe 
Anyway, I am convinced that smoking it is not its inten 
and best use.” 

Never in his life has Mr. Ford been discouraged. Even 
during his ten years of poverty and struggle while his car wag 
in process of evolution he knew that : 

“if I worked hard enough I would come out all right. Anyone 
can do anything he imagines. . . . There are many who have told 
me about their discouragements, but I never thought they wore 
really discouraged. All they needed was a little rest—a, little reg} 
would change it all, or a long journey, to leave the jaded entities 
behind.” 

These words italicized require explanation. In Mr. Ford's 
view, man is not a single life but a United States of cells, q 
kind of beehive of activities, held together by the presidency 
of the will. When that at last fails, then disassociation occurs ; 
but there are degrees and qualities of this inner as there are 
of visible outer Government. Anything which shakes con. 
fidence in the central authority is bad: thoughts of failure, 
discouragement, depression, are traitors to the Self. ; 

Equally original are Mr. Ford’s views on education, eco. 
nomics, the past of mankind and the future of farming. The 
farm, he believes, can be combined with manufacturing so that 
the peasant will tend his crops in summer and make motor. 
cars in winter. Neither avocation should interfere with his 
periods of leisure, which are as important economically as his 
periods of work. A six-hour day and a five-day week have been 
introduced into his factories in order to make time for con- 
sumption as well as production: we can imagine his Utopia 
to be one in which the world will produce real wealth at 
such a rate that the only problem left for solution will be how 
to enjoy it. 

Such a goal is obviously akin to that of the Socialists, but 
the roads to be travelled are poles apart. Mr. Pupin, one of 
the most distinguished of foreign-born American scientists, 
believes in Mr. Ford’s pathway to the ideal. He sees how 
machinery has consolidated the vast area of the United States 
as no abstractions could have done. The synthetic power of 
modern inventions is a fascinating field for speculation. With 
its twenty-five million motor cars the whole population of the 
United States could pack up their belongings and drive over 
their Northern or Southern border. Practically every house- 
holder can telephone to every other, and the radio speaks its 
message in seven million homes .... Such a state of affairs 
has never existed in the world before, in spite of Mr. Ford’s 
opinion that past civilizations were wiser than ours. The 
perspectives of history will need revision in the light of the 
New World. 


An Angler’s Library 


Salmon and Sea Trout, with Chapters on Hydro-Electric 
oa Fish Passes, &c. By W. L. Calderwood. (Arnold. 
8. ° 
Fishing Ways and Fishing Days : Some Hints and Suggestions 
for the Pursuit of the Migratory Fish and Low Water Fish- 
ing. By John E. Hutton. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) 
THESE are two books which, for different reasons, should be 
in every angler’s library. Mr. Calderwood, with experience 
acquired in thirty-one years as Inspector of Scottish Fisheries, 
writes what is known scientifically about salmon and sea-trout; 
but he writes with the temperament of a sportsman who is also 
an artist. The result is very readable natural history, with 
practical application to increasing or maintaining the supply 
of migratory fish. To take one point : it is established that 
the ova of late running fish produce late running offspring, 
even if put into a river where fish generally come up in early 
spring. The mo:al is' that waters not much good in spring 
could be made good by importation, and vice versa. At 
least the number of summer running fish could be increased, 
which is very desirable. Again, although salmon do not 
depend for their growth as salmon on fresh water food supply, 
yet a river which runs through rich limestone land will have 
big fish, because the parr and smolts which feed in fresh water 
get a better start than is possible in streams coming off granite 


and moorland. Also, we have a new account of variations in 
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the yearly run of fish. There is a periodic variation of the 
tidal streams in ocean, varying in nine-yearly periods: the 
tidal streams carry the deep sea fish-food ; herring and other 
shoals follow the food, and the salmon follow the herring. We 
are emerging from a bad period : 1929 was bad, 1930 may be 
little better ; but about 1934 or 1935 we may get back to the 
glories of 1927. This is a seamped and summary indication ; 
put Mr. Calderwood’s book should be in the hands of every 
man who has to do with the conservation of salmon. 

Mr. Hutton is more empirical ; but this reviewer has never 
read anything which seemed so helpful to a moderately expe- 
rienced angler about salmon-fishing with fly, with bait, with 
prawn, and—most difficult of all—with worm. The final 
chapter on low-water fishing, when fish cannot be caught by 
the ordinary methods of even skilled orthodox angling, should 
be studied and used for experiment. About bait fishing, Mr. 
Hutton is probably right when he says that many men lose 
their chance of killing fish by throwing too long a line. He 
has many useful notes on behaviour, the treatment of gillies, 
and the courtesy of the sport. But he assumes throughout 
that there will be salmon. Mr. Calderwood knows from his 
experience that unless we look out there will be none left ; and 
his book has therefore a real importance by its insistence on 
the steps to be taken to preserve a national asset of usefulness, 
of value, and of amenity. 


Fiction 
Great Demands 


Gallows’ Orchard. By Claire Spencer. 
The pact Crusade. By Daphne Muir. 
ies. By Donald Stewart. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Barren Corn. By Georgette Heyer. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

The Years that Take the Best Away. By Barbara Noble. (Heine- 

mann. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE are some stories which because of some potent quality 
of inevitability in them, go to the head, cloud the ears with 
strange sounds and quiver before the eyes like a mirage, 
for days after one has put the book down. In fact, there 
are some few books which quicken the blood with an excite- 
ment which scarcely diminishes in a lifetime. I felt last 
night that there was enough of this inspired insobriety of 
the imagination in Gallows’ Orchard to last a day or two 
at least: but this morning there was no singing in the ears 
and no mirage of Miss Spencer’s truculent and inflamed 
Scotch scene before the eyes. Effie Gallows lies stoned to 
death by the malignant righteous folk of Durkie because 
she has refused to betray the lover who is her husband’s 
murderer; and she is gathered already into the shades, 
while Tess still stands clear in the memory. The explanation 
is that Effie, with all her vibrant magnificence of soul and 
body, her fearlessness, her vehement sense of justice and 
her cold foresight and acceptance of destiny, is not the most 
human character in the book of which she is the central 
figure. She is of the stature of the gods, an idealization, 
Deirdre bringing sorrow. And it is not until late in the story, 
when her bastard child is born and her will collapses, that 
one pities her as one pities all the living. 

But the secret of Miss Spencer’s triumph is the village 
schoolmaster. He is the narrator of the story; a cautious, 
fearful and canny creature who, trembling and eloquent 
in his love for Effie, is dragged step by step into her tragedy. 
From this obscure man the turbulent narrative pours. His 
Pitiable and distraught imagination clothes the scene with a 
cruel and gnarled, physical vividness, and his helplessness 
endows his own tragedy, if not Effie’s, with the pain of 
inevitability. One wonders why Effie’s fate should brutalize 
the sense and not persuade it. I think this is because Miss 
Spencer, wishing to intensify and make compact her tragic 
storm, has docked its preliminary rumblings and its inter- 
mediate calms. There are few calm moments in the book, 
but they are always good. We should, I think, have been 
shown the beginning of Effie’s love affair if we are to be 
moved by her disillusion and unmanned by her recklessness, 
The story would have gained in magnificence what it lost 
n intensity by a-.general easing of the structure. These 
criticisms apart, Gallows’ Orchard is a flashing and tragic 
Plece of romantic fiction with undeniable moments of greatness, 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 





In the remaining books we descend to the grey levels of 
realism. This approach has been fatal to Miss Muir’s excursion 
into the history of the Children’s Crusade. The episode shines 
apart in the Dark Ages with the pathetic, wavering beauty 
of a single flower and could be culled only by the most delicate 
persuasions of our language. The theme is for Mr. George 
Moore. Miss Muir seizes uneasily the two strands of the 
historical story ; the crusade of the child Nicholas from 
Cologne and that of Stephen, a French child visionary who 
had heard, by the fields of the Loire, the heavenly command 
to free the Holy Sepulchre. Nicholas is abandoned soon 
by Miss Muir for. Charla, a girl, but one is left unmoved by 
her one-sided love of Stephen, incredulous of the children’s 
ghastly journey, excited by the. events that follow their 
capture by slave dealers, in the Mediterranean, and bored by 
the denouément. One is inclined, after reading Miss Muir’s 
courageous but awkward presentation, to deny history 
and declare that the Children’s Crusade never occurred. 

Mr. Stewart’s book is a document without a plot, beginning 
and ending with a haemorrhage. To enjoy the book one must 
have so hardened a literary taste that one is impervious 
to revulsion from the coldly exposed horrors of disease. 
For Mr. Stewart has written an almost day-to-day record 
of the life of an advanced consumptive ina sanatorium. This 
young man has the tubercular victim’s morbid, apprehensive 
sensitiveness, which turns the most ephemeral relationship 
of doctors, patientsand nurses into an agitating and feverish 
intrigue. Mr. Stewart renders the low spiritual temperature 
of his environment, its shams, its meannesses, its ugly, 
despairing cynicism or hollow confidence, with exactitude. 
The healthy doctors and nurses prow! about the institution 
like carnivorous beasts. One rather fears that the young man 
will have the conventional haemorrhage and death at the 
end of the book, and he does. Mr. Stewart’s evasion of the 
other crises in the story is no doubt a deliberate device for 
preserving the atmosphere of listlessness; his surrender 
at the end seems, therefore, rather’ too conventional. One 
must praise the perfect art of his unemphatic strokes ; but 
who would want to read such a book or cringe to the level of 
these fear-ridden creatures ? It is a document like a war book, 
unrelated to the rest of normal life. 

If Mr. Stewart demands too much Miss Heyer offers too 
little. Can she really expect us to be interested in a heroine 
who can be driven to suicide because she has married above 
her and does not know which fork to use ? That is virtually 
what happens, and if one needs lessons in deportment, 
etiquette and table manners, the lady’s husband, “ a Salinger,” 
will instruct one in the smart way to behave badly. The 
heroine, for all the simple faithfulness of her love, is a dull 
creature and one regrets that Miss Heyer has wasted a pretty 
talent upon her. 

There are two particularly good chapters in The Years 
That Take the Best Away—a long-winded title: the first 
describes a visit made by Jennifer, a sensitive child, and 
her tragic aunt to an internment camp for enemy aliens during 
the War; the second, many years later, describes the events 
of one day that led to the suicide of Jennifer's schoolboy 
brother who had failed in his examinations. These episodes 
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are evidences of the marked narrative skill of a novelist who 
is yet a slave to the minutae of grey psychological detail, 
which accumulates, not by the building of art, but by virtue 
of the mere passing of time. One may select these two episodes 
at random because Miss Noble’s account of the humdru:a 
homelife of Jennifer’s brothers and sisters who grew up during 
the War, has no governing dramatic principle. When no 
episode in it develops nor contributes to a wider scheme, 
tedium is inevitable. On the other hand, one regards the 
hesitant spiritual {drama of Jennifer’s passage from childhood’s 
loyalties to the first sorrows of womanhood with respect. 
V. S. PRITCHETT. 


THE LEAGUE OF DISCONTENT. By Francis Beeding. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Francis Beeding has 
again presented us with an entertaining political thriller. The 
League of Discontentis, like The Five Flamboys and the others, a 
burlesque, but it has in it that element of excitement which is 
the magnet for the countless addicts of the detective story. 
We again meet Colonel Granby of the British Secret Service, 
whose ingenuity is taxed to the utmost by a criminal con- 
federacy including a degenerate French Count—former 
Deputy and voluptuary—the egregious Italian cripple 
Caramac, recently released from confino, and a rabid Hun- 
garian patriot, whose high motives in the cause of the 
Minorities are the tool of the others’ nefarious exploits. 
Perhaps the most fantastic scene is that of a bullfight at 
Nimes, where one of the conspirators hurls a bomb in the 
guise of an orange at the German Foreign Minister, the 
distinguished guest, whose death is to be the signal for a general 
Minorities’ insurrection. The book holds the reader to the 
end, and is ideal for light reading. 


HUMOROUS STORIES. By Barry Pain. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 8s. 6d.)—The publication of a book of seven hundred 
and fifty-four pages of humorous matter is a brave adventure, 
for even though that matter is already a proved laughter- 
maker, how many jokes can bear repetition, and how many 
times can the average man laugh over the reading of even 
a short story? The gallantry of the late Mr. Barry Pain’s 
publishers merits a great reward, for they have actually 
produced a book which contains a laugh on every page, 
which may be opened at random or read from cover to cover 
without fear of boredom. As Mr. Alfred Noyes, in the 
preface, truly says of the author: ‘*‘ When he put on his 
motley, he said things that were not only devastatingly 
funny but often devastatingly true as a criticism of human 
folly.” It is impossible to select the best from among so 
many delights, but the most satisfyingly amusing pieces in the 
volume are ‘‘ Mrs. Murphy,” ‘“* Edwards” and ‘* Tamplin’s 
Tales of His Family.” The jokes in them may be old to 
some of us, but they can never grow stale, and even if they 
could it would not be the author’s fault. He never repeated 
himself: as he said, ‘‘ Even a hen does not try to lay the 
same egg three times over!” 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 


submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. C. E. Newman 


Droitwich, Worcestershire, for the following :— 


Questions on Blindness 


1.-Who was the author of the poem beginning : ‘‘ Blind Bartimeus 
at the gate of Jericho in darkness sat ”’ ? 

2. What long poem records the last hours and violent death of 
a blind man ? 

3. ‘The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle. 
whom, are these words written ? 

4. Who comforted himself with the thought that he had worn out 
his eyesight in the cause of liberty ? 

5. What does the Prince of Wales owe to a blind old king who fell 
in battle ? 

6. What creatures, with but one eye apiece (according to Greek 
mythology), dwelt in Sicily, and what had Ulysses to do with them ? 

7. Who lost his sight in a strange way, and was restored by 
Raphael ? 

8. Of whom do we read in Scripture that “‘ they blindfolded 
him”? 

9. Who were reproached for being “ blind guides ”’ ? 

10. Who asserted at the end of a long life that he had never 
received any bribe ‘ to blind his eyes ”’ ? 

11. The name of a blind, but great, living British musical com- 
poser ? 

12. The name of a late Postmaster-General who was blind ? 

13. In whose mouth does Shakespeare place these words ? 

“Tf you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes: O spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you.” 


” 


By whom, and of 


Answers will be found on page 717, 


— 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 708.) 


Among the new publications coming in for review none js 
more welcome than the bi-monthly Journal of the Royal Institue 
of International Affairs (Chatham House, St. James’s Square 
S.W. 1s. 6d.). As members of Chatham House know full well’ 
the Journal is an invaluable means of keeping in touch with 
the latest and best thought on all aspects of internation] 
affairs. The January number includes Mr. Amery’s thoughtful 
address on the British Empire and the Pan-European idea, 
This finds an admirable complement in Sir Austen Chamber. 
lain’s discussion of Great Britain as a European power—and 
also General Smuts on the British Empire and World Peace— 
in the March number. We would refer our readers also to 
‘** Germany and Europe,” by Dr. Wolfers, Director of Studie; 
at the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin, to ‘“* The New 
Economic Policy in Rumania,”’ by Dr. Virgil Madgearu in the 
January number, and to the trenchant comments of “ Per. 
tinax ” (André Geraud) on British policy, which, though for. 
tunately they represent a slightly obsolete view, help us to 
understand the wall of suspicion and mistrust on the other 
side of the Channel. The point is, as Mr. Wickham Steed 
made clear in the ensuing discussion, that while Britain and 
France are agreed that the future of peace as safeguarded by 
the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact depends principally 
on a moral revolution in men’s outlook and attitude of mind, 
a majority of responsible opinion here considers that that 
revolution is every day taking place and gathering momentum; 
the French do not. The Reviews and lists of new books in 
the Journal are genuinely indispensable to all students of 
international tendencies and relations. 


% * * * 


We have received Part II. (Comparative Vocabulary) ot 
Sir George Gricrson’s monumental Linguistic Survey of India 
(obtainable from the High Commissioner for India, 42 Gwos- 
venor Gardens, £1. Os. 8d.), which will be of immense interest 
to students of comparative philology. This part contains 
168 English words or grammatical forms, each translated 
into 864 languages or dialects. 


a ae * * 


“We have also received Antiquities of Sind, by Mr. Henry 
Cousens, the late Superintendent of the Western Circle of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (obtainable from the 
same address, £3 8s. 9d.). The researches here discussed 
were carried out before Mr. Cousens retired in 1910. Since 
then important discoveries have been made in Sind, notably 
at Mohenjo-dharo, and a complete report of these is eagerly 
awaited. There is much of beauty and importance in the 
present volume, however, and we would associate ourselves 
with Mr. Cousens’ plea for a special excavation officer and 
staff for Sind, and for a vigorous prosecution of excavation 


. before the villagers have dug out the bricks and foundations 


of sites which are precious alike to the historian and to the 
art lover. The half-tone blocks in the text leave much to 
be desired, owing no doubt to the lack of pence which troubles 
public men and Government departments, but the illustre- 
tions on heavy art paper which comprise the latter half of 
the book are excellent, and a worthy memorial of long year 
of arduous research. Sind is not a pleasant country in 
which to work or travel during the hot season: the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India and Mr. Cousens are to be congratu- 
lated on their labours there, which have given to the world 
so much new light on vanished civilizations. 


a 38 * * 


It is good to see that Dr. Gladys A. Thornton’s History of F 
Clare, Suffolk, has passed into a cheaper edition (Cambridge, 7 
Heffer, 10s. 6d.), for it is a most interesting and scholarly work 
by an expert hand. Clare is now a quiet little town, near 
Sudbury. In the early Middle Ages it was the fortified seat of 
a powerful family who took their name from the place. Simon 
de Montfort had cause, for example, to lament the defection 
of first Richard, and then Gilbert, of Clare. Gilbert’s daughter 
founded Clare College, Cambridge. Her daughter married 
Lionel, son of Edward III, and Lionel’s title of Duke of 
Clarence was evolved from the Honour of Clare. The lands 
passed to the Mortimers, and thence to Richard of York, and to 
Edward IV, and to the Tudor Kings later. Moreover, Clare 
was for centuries a seat of the woollen industry, first of the old 
broadcloth and then of the “‘ new draperies ’’—the ‘ bays 
and “ says,” or rough serges, for which Suffolk was noted up 
to about 1700. Dr. Thornton has collected much new material 
from the records about this woollen trade, and worked it into 
a really valuable monograph. One Poulter, a solicitor who 
had become lord of the manor, is credited with having killed 
the industry by forbidding his tenants’ children to become 
apprentices. He was fearful, it seems, lest aged weavers 
should want poor relief, and therefore sought to drive the 
trade away. 

(Continued on page 717.) 
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D. H. Lawrence 


A FIRST STUDY 
STEPHEN POTTER 


‘It is an excellent book, subtle, 
lucid, enlightening, well written. 
It was finished before Lawrence’s 
death. I enjoyed it and learnt 
from it.” ARNOLD BENNETT in the 
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Gallows’ Orchard 


A NOVEL BY CLAIRE SPENCER 


‘Genius is this that you suddenly see a thing done as it was 
never done before. You are astonished and at the same time 
you recognise the rightness of it; you feel pride for the person 
who was simple and intuitive enough to know that was how 
it needed to be done. . . . It is as good as being rich to see a 
humble thing achieve its destiny. In the world of books, if 
you are lucky and keep your eyes alert, it may happen once 
or twice a year. I think it may happen in the case of a book 


Evening Standard. called Gallows’ Orchard, a short novel of country life in 
‘Scotland.’ CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 
5s. net 
Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
By ron VAVA 


ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translated from the French by 
HAMISH MILES 


Tilustrated 12s. 6d. net 


The Dupe as Hero 


Shows why England is poor 
‘LOGISTES’ 


Crown 8vo 6s. net 


The Meaning of 
Culture 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 
Author of ‘Wolf Solent’ 


Large Crown 8vo 1os. 6d. net 


London’s Old Latin Quarter 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 


Illustrated Demy 8vo 


The Pelican and the Kangaroo 


A Tale for Children by 
E. M. SILVANUS 


Illustrated Large Crown 8vo 


Ready on Monday 


AA Brass Hat 


in No Man’s Land 


BRIG.-GEN. F. P. CROZIER 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Illustrated Large Crown 8vo 


15s. net 


7s. 6d. net 


Pink, Furniture 


A TALE FOR CHILDREN 
BY A. E. COPPARD 


‘One would doubt very much whether any more sur- 
prising book than Pink Furniture is likely to appear 
this publishing season. What a monstrous, magical, 
and uncompromising production it is! But just as 
there are passages that must be the delight of all 
small children and wise men, so there are those that 
must infuriate the too-professional writer. For this 
magic-maker dares to be facetious . . . he dares to 
be unmistakably satirical at the expense of all solemn 
literary gentlemen—he dares to be preposterously 
nonsensical.’ Spectator. 


Illustrated Large Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
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Wild Exmoor 
through the Year 


E. W. HENDY 


‘Mr. Hendy’s second collection of nature 


Bird Watching, which we recommended in 
1928 as being one of the best books of its 
kind published since the War: indeed, we are 
not sure that Wi/d Exmoor is not better, for 
Mr. Hendy being a naturalist first and a 
writer afterwards only needed practice to 
develop a style perfectly fitting his material, 
and that he has now had.’ Spectator. 


6s. net 


Illustrated tos. 6d. net 
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essays is just as good as his first, The Lure of 
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IS THE EMPIRE CALLED 
OUR BEST CUSTOMER ? 


LET THE FIGURES ANSWER 














COUNTRY POPULATION PURCHASES OF U.K. 

EMPIRE PRODUCTS IN 1929 
AUSTRALIA — 
NEW ZEALAND 16,000,000 £108,164,000 
UNION OF S. AFRICA 

FOREIGN ; 


SOUTH AMERICA 79,000,000 £64,594,000 








EMPIRE 


BRITISH INDIA 320,000,000 £78,231,000 
FOREIGN 











CHINA 460,000,000 £14,030,000 


BUY FROM YOUR BEST CUSTOMERS 
@ASK FIRST FOR HOME PRODUCE 
@ ASK NEXT FOR THE PRODUCE OF 


THE EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


Further information on this subject will be found in a leaflet ‘Why should we buy from 
the Empire?’, obtainable, post free, on application to the Empire Marketing Board, West- 
minster, S.W.1—an official body, on which all the three political parties are represented. 














ISSUED BY THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
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(Continued from page 714.) 


All who knew the late Professor Bury, whether in person or 
through his brilliant writings, will welcome the Selected Essays 
of J. B. Bury, which Mr. Harold Temperley has put together 
and prefixed with a sympathetic essay (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 12s, 6d.).. More than half the volume is concerned 
with Byzantine history, in which the author had a European 
reputation. Here is, for instance, an early paper in which 
Bury definitely imputed the chief blame for the disruption 
of the Eastern Empire to Justinian—of all men—because in 
his desire to conciliate Rome he antagonized the Eastern 
Churches in Syria and Egypt. Of more general interest, 
perhaps, are Bury’s views on the science a1id method of history. 
Ina witty paper on ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Nose ”’ he developed his view 
that historians do well to admit the importance of the indi- 
yidual—Cleopatra or Napoleon or St. Paul, for instance—and 
that the so-called philosophies of history are usually mis- 
leading. , : ys i 

A desert route from Syria to Iraq is now in regular use, by 
motor-car from Damascus. But in the eighteenth century a 
longer and more perilous way from Aleppo direct to Basra was 
taken by many hardy travellers going to or coming from the 
East. In the Hakluyt Society’s new volume, The Desert 
Route to India (Quaritch, 25s.) Mr. Douglas Carruthers edits 
the journals—two unpublished hitherto—of four men who 
made the journey of 750 miles between 1745 and 1751. It was 
a serious adventure, taking at least a month, but the large 
caravans which the travellers joined were reasonably safe 
from Bedouin attack. The narratives—especially that of 
John Carmichael, ex-gunner in the East India Company’s 
service, who went from Aleppo to Basra in 1751—are of 
curious interest, for the route is seldom used nowadays, and 
even the late Miss Gertrude Bell only traversed part of it. 


* * * * 


The pitiful story of Ireland in Elizabeth’s reign has been 
told dispassionately by Bagwell. It is now rewritten in fuller 
detail, but with a strong Irish Roman Catholic bias, by Father 
Myles V. Ronan in The Reformation in Ireland under Elizabeth, 
1558-1580 (Longmans, 21s.). Shane Q’Neill, the Ulster 
firebrand, was described. by the Pope’s agent as “a cruel, 
impious, heretical tyrant,” and was feared by his Irish rivals 
as well as by the English authorities. Yet the author, while 
honestly recording Shane’s atrocities and treacheries, seems 
anxious to say a good word for him. On the other hand, the 
harassed English Deputies or Governors, lacking the money 
and the forces needed to restore order and introduce Pro- 
testantism, did not hesitate to resort to treacherous methods 
of removing their adversaries. We can understand Father 
Ronan’s vehemence, though it is unhistorical. 


* * * * 


Into My Scottish Sketch Book (Country Life, 21s.) that 
capital artist and sportsman, Mr. Lionel Edwards, has collected 
sixteen sketches of Northern scenes not hitherto used up. 
All save one, we note, were done direct from Nature, even to 
the figures, and display in consequence the fire of ‘ first 
intention.” They are very well reproduced in colour, and are 
accompanied by appropriate little snatches of letterpress. 


* * * * 


A nursing sister, Miss K. E. Luard, gives a moving account 
in Unknown Warriors (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.), of her 
experiences in various hospitals. The heroism of the wounded 
men, the devotion of the doctors and nurses who fought so 
gallantly to save their ‘* boys” right up to the moment of 
death, once more brings us face to face with the indomitable 
courage and magnificent organizing ability of our people. 
How one aches for the time when all this tenacity, good will, 
and capacity for devoted service, will be given the same scope 
in time of Peace as in time of War. 

* * * ES 


The experience of the author of Six Months in the Red Army, 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), was certainly thrilling in the extreme. 
though the diary is rather spoiled by its. hysterical style 
The later chapters, giving an account of the Soviet in action 
are more moderate in tone. We may haye our spines curled 
every day, without extra charge, by the accounts of ‘“ Bol- 
shevik atrocities,” in the daily papers, but there will probably 
be people who are willing to pay 12s. 6d. for more of it. 





Answers to Questions on Blindness 


1. Longfellow. 2. ‘‘ Samson Agonistes.” 3. Byron (“ Bride 
of Abydos ”’) referring to Homer. 4. Milton, ‘‘ Sonnet to Cyriack 
Skinner.” 5. His feathers and motto from the King of Bohemia 
who fell at Crecy. 6. The Cyclopes. Ulysses put out the eye of 
Polyphemus, their chief. 7. Tobit. See Tobit ii. 9, 10, iii., 17. 
8. Jesus of Nazareth. St. Luke xxii. 64. 9. The Scribes and 
Pharisees of our Lord’s day. St. Matt. xxiii. 16, 24. 10. Samuel. 
I. Sam. xii. 3——11. Delius. 12. Henry Fawcett,——13. Prince 
Arthur, “ King John ” iv. 1. 



































Travel 
Why Not Canada? 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help 
our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 
They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 
described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 
of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The SrEcTATOR, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


TRAVEL in Europe, educative and amusing as it generally is, 
is too often accompanied by a memory of the predatory habits 
of waiters, guides, chauffeurs, and the like. Along the great 
tourist-routes of Europe and Asia this natural but irritating 
conspiracy of tip-extraction exists. You can hardly move in 
the fashionable Riviera without putting your hand in your 
pocket, and you certainly cannot admire the beauty of the 
Bay of Naples without a group of minstrels demanding pay- 
ment from you for singing ** Santa Lucia.”’ Canada is different. 
So different that as I sit thinking of her seas of wheat and her 
great waters and mountains, I have resolved that very soon I 
must seé her shores again. 
My destination shall be British Columbia. I shall pass 
Quebec with regret, for it is a fascinating place, and I shall 
want to remain in Montreal (one of the most charming cities 
in the world, with its two’ langiages and its position at the 
ramparts of the St. Lawrence) but I shall not be able to tarry 
long, my time being limited, until I reach Kenora, where there 
is a bungalow hotel on the edge of the virgin forest, close to 
an Indian encampment. (Devil’s Gap Hotel, Lake of the 
Woods : tariff en pension, £1 a day.) 
Then Banff, beatific amongst its pines and snows and 
waters, with its looking-glass lake—Minnewauka—now perfect 
pearl, now hammered gold, now barred with lissom silver 
beeches. Or perhaps I should stop at Lake Louise (where the 
hotel, being smaller, will contain fewer American millionaires). 
Yes, I should choose Lake Louise, and go into the woodlands 
round Lake. Agnes to watch the marmots there. I should 
listen to the avalanches, booming like a rumour of the Last 
Trump. I should hear the red deer rise, and crash leisurely 
into their thickets. As night fell, I should see wild geese, 
travelling fast and high ; and I should turn back to a world 
of glass and granite and central heating. (Lake Louise Hotel : 
tariff en pension about £1 10s. a day.) 
From Lake Louise onwards the train journey is all various 
and delightful. Personally, I enjoy crossing the prairies also, 
and do not tire of them any more than I do of the sea ; but no 
traveller, however sophisticated (and I hope I shall never be 
that) can fail to be thrilled at the panorama of the Rocky 
Mountains as they unroll themselves before the window of the 
observation car. 
On the western side of the Rockies I think I should leave 
the train at Kamloops, a place I have never stopped at except 
to change trains, but which I know as the producer of super- 
lative trout, amongst other things. There is plenty of shooting 
and fishing here, a polo ground, and a remount depot owned 
by Senator Bostock. Kamloops, at the junction, is also a 
coming industrial district, with big opportunities awaiting the 
investor. 
From here I might go south to the Okanagan Valley (I 
have been there twice and it draws me again) or west to 
Vancouver, which has grown up almost overnight into one 
of the great ports of the world. When I was last there, seven 
years ago, it was already a prosperous place, but it has taken 
another leap forward of late, both in population and in tonnage 
cleared. 
And so to Victoria, which Bliss Carmen has called a “‘ girlish 
Imperial city,’ with her— 
** Robe of golden English broom 
Spreading about her knees... . 
Tales of the East and news of the North, 
Her sheltered sea-lanes bring. 

And all her beauteous days go by, 
Soft as a grey gull’s wing. 

Child of the strong adventure. 
Bred to the clean and fine, 

With touch of the velvet tropics, 
And eyes of the Northern shine.” 


” 


It would be August by the time I reached Victoria, and the 
Americans know that August and September are the best 
salmon months on Vancouver Island. So I should take 
counsel with the Game Wardens as to how to avoid crowds, 
always.remembering that everyone in Canada owns a car, and 
plays as hard as he works. Therefore I should go out with a 
pack pony, and live in a shack, far from the haunts of men, 
but close to the best fishing in the world. 

Then when the time came to leave our “ last vedette on the 
Pacific,” I should go by steamer northwards, by the inland 
waterway to Prince Rupert. If Prince Rupert ever looked 
down, or up, from where he is, he would certainly be proud of 
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the adventurous fishermen who have ‘named their town after 
him. They are mostly Englishmen, Norwegians, or Nova 
Scotians : six-foot Apollos in oilskins who brave the storms 
and fogs of the North Pacific for their haul of halibut. And 
a very good living they make ; as much as £600 a year without 
any investment, and more if they are part owners of a boat. 


From Prince Rupert I should return via the Canadian 
National Railway, stopping perhaps at Terrace, or at Van der 
Hoof, or Telkwa. Near the latter township there is a region 
of great mineral wealth, as yet only partially explored. I 
have always thought that prospecting, even as the hobby of 
an amateur, would be an entertaining and even, conceivably, 
a profitable pursuit. 


‘ At Edmonton the C.N.R. have a magnificent hotel, and 
further east a ‘“‘ bungalow camp” of the luxurious kind at 
Jasper Park. Here there is a golf course set in extraordinarily 
beautiful surroundings, and every kind of bird and _ beast 
to watch and study, but not to shoot, for it is a sanctuary. 
Nearby, however, in the Rockies, there are moose, caribou, 
deer, sheep, and goats for the sportsman’s gun. The season 
opens on September Ist, and closes on December 15th. The 
cost of an expedition, including guides, cook, pack-horses and 
camp equipment would be about £180. 


Personally, I should stop at Wainwright Park, and see the 
extraordinary migration of the wild buffalo. .... But my 
space has run out, and I have only returned halfway across 
Canada. On my homeward journey I should certainly stop 
at Quebec and see the Heights of Abraham. By that time, 
maybe, winter sports would be in full swing. The whole 
journey would not have cost more than travel over a similar 
distance elsewhere. I should have learned something of the 
problems of Empire, and have lived in the best climate in the 
world. I should have met men and women whose hearts were 
big as their big West, and seen a country in the glory of its 


youth. 
F. Y.-B. 


Travel Books 


Mrs. Suzanne St. Barbe Baker’s A Wayfarer in Bavaria 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) tells you the right things to see in that 
historic country, and how best and when to see them. If 
she has a favourite haunt, it seems to be Rothenburg, coyly 
hidden behind its thick beech forests, where if you go in the 
autumn or spring you can live again in the Middle Ages. 
If you would shake clear of towns and buildings and hotels, 
there are the lonely gorges and peaks, not too difficult of 
ascent for the lightly-equipped and persevering walker, of 
the Bavarian Alps. Or, as a complete change of scene, 
there is always Munich and, in its season, Oberammergau. 
With Mrs. Baker’s volume in head or hand, there is not 
much worth seeing in Bavaria that the visitor can miss, 
and once again we can pay cordial tribute to the usefulness 
of the Wayfarer Series. 


* * * * 


A thousand miles by motor-boat provided the material 
for Mr. C. S. Forester’s delightful book, The Annie Marble 
in Germany (Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). We can recommend 
these travel sketches without hesitation. Mr. Forester 
captures our attention instantly and stays us with his glittering 
eye until the ‘ Annie Marble’ has won her way up the Elbe 
and Havel to Potsdam, and has returned by the Mecklenburg 
Lakes to Stettin and London. There is an infectious enjoy- 
ment of life on every page. We want to follow in the author’s 
wake, and he gives us every chance to do so, for there are 
good maps, a schedule of costs, and a variety of other 
useful hints. 




















CAN YOU WRITE A PLAY? 
ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS 


in prizes offered by 


abt yfbitONS 
WEEKLY 


The faillowing have kindly promised to assist the Editor 

in making the awards: MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE, MR. 

CEDRIC HARDWICKE, MR. R. C. SHERRIFF, MR. 

GEOFFREY WHITWORTH (Secretary, British brama 

League) and MR, ee we BISHOP (Editor of 
ra*’). 


FULL PARTICULARS 


in this week’s “John o’ London’s Weekly,” now 
newsagents and bookstalls or by post 3d. from Geo. 






on sale 2d. at all 
Newnes, Ltd., 


8-11 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2, 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The City and The Budget 


Mr. SNowDEN’s Budget achieves at least two points of 
distinction. It marks the frst occasion of a rise in the 
standard Income Tax since the War, while it also marks 
the largest addition to the annual expenditure since the 
War, with the sure prospect of more to come. 

“Honest” and “ straightforward” are descriptions 
which have been applied to the Budget in many directions 
and in so far as there is certainly no beating about the 
bush in placing all the taxation upon capital, and jn 
making no apology for increased expenditure, or giving 
promises of economy in the future, the City considers 
the description a correct one. Rightly or wrongly 
however, the Budget is viewed in financial circles ag 
having aimed yet another blow at the prospect of an 
early return to prosperity. The City believes that to place 
what is considered to be an undue strain upon capital 
is to inflict a direc’ injury upon industry itself, 

THe Past YEAR. 

Before, however, expressing further the views of the 
City with regard to Mr. Snowden’s Budget, it will, I think, 
be helpful to the reader to summarise the exact financial 
situation with which the Chancellor had to deal. The year 
which has just closed finished with a realized deficit of 
£14,523,000, in place of an estimated surplus of £4,096,000 
Revenue fell short of the estimated yield by £11,871,000, 
and expenditure exceeded the original estimate by 
£6,748,000. The result, therefore, as the Chancellor said 
in his opening remarks, was a failure by £18,619,000 to 
realize the expectations of last year’s Budget. How far 
this discrepancy must be traced to undue optimism on the 
part of Mr. Churchill, and how much was due to the 
additional expenditure incurred by the Labour Govern- 
ment, together with the possible effect upon Revenue 
of their advent into power, it would, perhaps, be profitless 
to enquire. Each Party will no doubt lay blame upon 
the other; the City believes that both are to blame. 


Carryinc Forwarp DErIcirs. 

The first feature in Mr. Snowden’s proposals for the 
current year was the manner of treating the realized 
deficit of the past year. It has been customary hitherto, 
to use all surpluses for Debt Redemption, and to ignore 
the deficits, which have been met by borrowing. With 
a considerable show of virtue, Mr. Snowden announced 
that he would be making a provision in the Finance Bill 
compelling Chancellors of the Exchequer to recover the 
deficit of one year by placing a corresponding sum in the 
following year to the Sinking Fund. The gesture was 
a fine one, but it was rather spoilt by Mr. Snowden’s 
immediately adding that, in the present instance, he 
considered the burden too much to be placed upon the 
current year, and, therefore, would be adding only 
£5,000,000 to the Sinking Fund for the current year, 
£5,000,000 for the following, and the balance in 1932/3. 

Rising EXPENDITURE. 

In dealing with the proposals for the current year, Mr. 
Snowden, therefore, found himself handicapped first and 
primarily by the fact that in spite of the unsatisfactory 
state of the national finances, his Government had added 
enormously to expenditure for the current year, while in 
addition, his outlays were increased by the extra £5,000,000 
voluntarily placed to the Sinking Fund. How great 
was the increase in expenditure may be gathered from the 
fact that, after allowing for a possible expansion in the 
revenue on the existing basis of taxation of £5,456,000— 
a somewhat optimistic view—he was left with a potential 
deficit for the current year of no less than £47,564,000 
a truly formidable sum, and one which was due in the 
main to the enormous increase in Civil Service outlays. 

MEETING THE DEFICIT. 

To meet this huge deficit, Mr. Snowden decided to 
appropriate, in the first place, £16,000,000 out of the 
£20,000,000 in the Suspensory Fund, set up by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in connexion with his De-rating 
Scheme. Having regard to all the circumstances of the 
(Continued on page 721.) 
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INDIA 


The Soul of India In the press 
TEMPLE BELLS 


eadings from Hindu Religious Literature. 
By A. J. APPASAMY, M.A., D.Phil., Joint Author of 
“The Sadhu.” 5/- net, 
It 1s the wisdom and the privilege of the Church of these days to 
transform and preserve the truths that lie hidden in the literature of 
India. To know them is to know the mind of India. 


India’s Political Problem 


THE BRITISH CONNECTION 
WITH INDIA 


By K. T. PAUL, the_distinguished Indian Christian Leader and 
Politician. With a Foreword by the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, 
formerly Governor of Bengal. Second Edition. 5s. net; 
paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
“The admirable taste and temper with which this book has been 
written renders it a valuable and welcome addition to the literature 
of Indian political controversy.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


RUSSIA 


The Soul of Russia 


MYSTICISM AND THE EASTERN 
CHURCH 


By NICOLAS ARSENIEW, Lecturer in the Russian Language in 
the University of K6nigsberg. With an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. _ 5s, net. 

“Western students of mysticism will find in Professor Arseniew’s 
book an attractive introduction to Orthodox spirituality, with its 
profound super-naturalism joined with a real delight in the visible 

world, which has its own manifestations of the a 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Church of Russia 
THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By STEFAN ZANKOV, Professor of Ecclesiastical Law in the 
University of Sofia. Second Edition. 5s. net. 

This book is the first attempt in modern times to present a concise 
statement of the essentials of Orthodoxy, and it is one of the very 
few studies of the Eastern Church by one of its own leaders that has 
ever appeared in a Western language. 





Write for new publication list. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT PRESS, 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 








FOR CURTAINS AND CARPETS. 


N Curtains and Coverings designed to 
satisfy the present-day desire for 
harmony, you will find no wider range 
than at Heal’s. And when it comes 
to the Carpets—only at Heal’s can you 
be sure of completing a scheme of 
furnishing in the modern spirit. 
Catalogue of Carpets and Pattern 
Books of Materials, sent on request. 


HEAL & SON, LTD., 
193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 



































BRUSSKI 


A Story of Peasant Life in 
Soviet Russia 


By F. Panferov 


©. . » waleb of veal life ena” 
MORNING POST 


“  . . he tells enough of both sides to make 
clearer the reasons for the rapid changes of front 
in recent Soviet rural policy.” 

TIMES LIT, SUPPLEMENT 


“Those who can bear the horrors will find many 
passages of beauty to reward them in this book.” 
SPECTATOR 


““Brusski’ is great literature, profoundly 
significant.” DUNDEE COURIER 


“Panferov, we belicve, gained a reputation by 

his first novel, but it looks as though he will have 

to re-write ‘Brusski’ if he is to retain it.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


7/6 net 


MARTIN LAWRENCE 






































THE FIRST REVIEWS OF 


The Party Dress 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


“A story of great passion, greatly 
written. . . . Nina Henry is as fine a 
piece of feminine portraiture as anything 
we can remember... .” Western Mail 


“A remarkable piece of craftsmanship, 
a masterpiece of character drawing in 
short, crisp sentences.” Evening Standard 


“It has moments of dignity and beauty, 
and the significance of its tragic con- 
flict . . 3 . does not fail to emerge 
clearly.” Times 


“His character drawing is brilliant, and 
no more illuminating picture of American 
marriage has been done. .. . This is one 
of his best books.” Everyman 
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THES WAY 
TO SEE SWEDEN! 


When the great spires and squares of Gothenburg have 
faded far behind you, your little white steamer is plying 
smoothly through a winding, birch-lined strip of water. 
Flowers besprinkle the banks, branches brush the very 
deck. Quaint-costumed people wave up at you. Round a 
sudden bend loom the lofty turrets of a mediaeval 
fortress. mere 

The steamer slips on to the broad bosom of a lake. But 
you have never seen a lake like this ! Little islands, jets 
of vivid green, spring up out of its placid waters. Moun- 
tains frown down on its rim. It is alive with strange- 
sailed boats. 

Scented pine trees part on the farther side to let you 
through. The spray of a great waterfall blows lightly 
into your faec. Red and white parks drift by. A spick and 
span little village clusters round a church bowed with 
age. Greetings float across—you cannot understand them, 
but they sound friendly. Lunch? Yes, but don’t let us be 
too long about it, for this is Sweden, seen as no other 
country can be seen, through its 350-mile Gota Canal. 
Three glorious days from Gothenburg to Stockholm. 
Within easy reach is the Exhibition of Swedish Arts and 
Crafts from May to September at Stockholm, the fairest 
capital in Europe; Visby, the city of ruins and roses ; 
Varmland, country of Gosta Berling ; Dalecarlia, where 
ancient customs linger ; primitive Lapland, lighted by the 
mysterious Midnight Sun. This one wonderful holiday 
can encompass them all! 





* 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
nirite to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20g Coventry Street, 
London, W.1; The British and Northern Shipping Agency, 
5 Liyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading tourist agencies. 
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The tragedy of the boy 
who could not go 




















Visions of what might DESPAIR ! 


ave been. 





Please help to send, at a cost of 2/- each, 15,000 
SLUM CHILDREN for a day to the seaside or country. 
£10 pays for 100. 

500 to 600 delicate boys and girls to a Holiday Home 
for a fortnight—cost 30/- each. £24 pays for 16. 
Gifts should be addressed to 


The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Supt., 





East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 




















-@ROSS-WORD PUZZLES 


Solvers will find the Cross-Word 
Puzzles published daily in the 


“BIRMINGHAM POST” 


of considerable interest. Copies 
of the paper will be sent by post 
for one shilling for a week. 





Address: The Publisher, “ Birmingham 
Post,’ New Street, Birmingham. 

















To CENTRAL AFRICA 
THE BENGUELA RAILWAY 
and 
LOBITO BAY 


ANGOLA, PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 











THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Europe and North America. 

If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest 

route apply for free illusirated handbook to The Publicity 

Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House, 95 Gresham 











Street, E.C. 2. 
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Finance—Public and Private 


(Continued from page 718.) 

case, this action of the Chancellor was justified, and was 
certainly one which his predecessor, whose fame for 
robbing henhouses was notorious, was not in a position 
to criticize. Having thus obtained £16,000,000 towards 
the deficit, Mr. Snowden_then proceeded to seek for new 
revenue. This he obtained by raising the standard rate 
of Income Tax from 4s. to 4s. 6d., giving him £23,500,000 
in the current year, and £29,000,000 in a full year. The 
amount would have been greater, but by a change in 

duation, relieving three-fourths of the present Income 
Taxpayers from any share in the new impost, he sacrificed 
£2,500,000 this year, and £5,000,000 in a full year. By 
yaising the surtax on incomes over a certain amount, the 
Chancellor obtained a further £7,500,000 for the current 
year, and £12,500,000 in a full year. In addition, he 
placed a trifling impost on beer—insufficient to touch the 
consumer in any way—and thereby obtained a net sum 
of £2,570,000 this year, and £2,900,000 in a full year. 
Altogether, the Chancellor obtained in new taxation 
£33,800,000 this year, and £46,580,000 in a full year, 
making a total for this year, including the amount taken 
from the Suspensory Fund, of £49,800,000. . This figure, 
it will be seen, transformed the anticipated deficit of 
£47,564,000 into an estimated surplus of £2,236,000. 

AN ImpossIBLE Task. 

In expressing, as I will iiow endeavour to do, the views 
of the City concerning the Budget, it must be understood 
that what follows in the way of criticism is, in the case 
of nine out of every ten people in the City, directed quite 
as much towards previous Governments as towards the 
present Labour administration, and Mr. Snowden. More- 
over, as regards the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the City fully recognizes that after all, Mr. Snowden is 
acting according to his own sincere convictions as a 
Socialist Chancellor, and also in accordance with the Social- 
ist propaganda, which is being carried out as far as may 
be possible, with the present Ministry constituting a 
minority Government. Not only so, but it is also recog- 
nized that much as the City may object to certain pro- 
visions in the Budget, the opposition on the part of the 
extremists in Mr. Snowden’s own Party has to be remem- 
bered, so that the task of the Chancellor was a well-nigh 
impossible one, so far as its success depended upon 
satisfying the requirements of all Parties. 

TAXATION AND INDUSTRY. 

Criticism, of course, centres mainly upon the growth in 
expenditure itself, and the direction of most of the outlays. 
That the state of industry, and especially of certain staple 
industries is deplorable, is common ground, as is the 
regret at one of its manifestations, namely, the record 
figures of unemployment. Where controversy arises 
is with regard both to the causes of the depression and 
the means for relieving it. The City believes that the 
course pursued by the Chancellor in his present 
Budget, in continuing to heap taxation upon the 
few, is likely to aggrevate the industrial depression, and 
at the same time to act as a deterrent to any movement 
in the direction of national economy. As regards the 
first of these points, it is believed that the further imposts 
upon capital, represented in the increased Income Tax, 
Surtax and Death Duties, must have a practical, and 
also a psychological effect of an unfavourable character. 
By trenching upon capital resources to meet the outlays 
for social services, it is maintained that an uneconomic 
use is being made of the nation’s resources, and that funds 
which should be available for promoting industrial enter- 
prises, are being used for purposes which entirely fail to 
aid industry. Moreover, it is pointed out with some 
justice I think, that this injury to industry is doubled by 
Treason of the fact that, while our direct taxation is 
advancing, the taxation in competing countries is de- 
clining. It is recognized that heavy taxation is un- 
doubtedly a drag on industry, and to the extent to which 
our own is being increased, and that of other countries 
is being lightened, the handicap with which industry has 
to contend here is being increased. 

E No Curs oN EXPENDITURE. 

Nor, as Mr. Snowden himself seemed to feel when 

making his Budget peroration, can the psychological effect 





of the increased taxation be left out of consideration, 
It isno doubt true that there are idle rich in the country, 
but that does not alter the fact that, on the whole, the 
accumulation of wealth is the result of intense industry 
on the part of a few, joined with the readiness to take 
risks. It is this spirit of industry and enterprise which 
the City believes is being tried very high in the persistent 
growth in national expenditure, and the heaping of 
taxation upon the few. Moreover, it is also recognized 
that so long as direct taxation is paid by so small a pro- 
portion of the voters of the country, so long will there be 
no effective curb on national extravagance, 


Usinc Up RESERVES. 

Already there has been distinct depression in the 
sterling exchange since the introduction of the Budget ; 
how far this may be associated with the fresh tax on 
capital here, I should not like to say, but the tendency 
cannot be overlooked, nor does the City believe that one 
other point-should be ignored. It is freely said, with a 
standard Income Tax of 4s. 6d. in the £, with Surtax and 
Death Duties running to fully 10s. in the £, where are the 
reserves of the country to come from in times of war or 
other emergency ? With the aims of the League of 
Nations, and the Naval Conference, the City is, of course, 
thoroughly in accord, but it does not believe in living 
upon capital and casting away all taxation and other 
reserves. There are influences operating upon the Stock 
Markets at the moment in the shape of cheap money which 
seem likely, for a time, to neutralize some of the ill-effects 
of the Budget, but, rightly or wrongly, the City believes 
that there can be no return of financial and industrial 
prosperity until there has been economy in the national 
expenditure, and an encouragement of capital and industry 
in place of the present penalizing process. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


MARKET CONDITIONS. 
Business on the Stock Exchange after the Easter holidays 
opened in quiet fashion, but with a fairly good tone. The 
general views of the City with regard to the Budget are 
expressed in another column, from which it will be seen that 
grave exception is taken to many of its provisions and, most 
of all, to the heavy increase in Expenditure. These blemishes, 
it is felt, must sooner or later have an injurious effect upon 
the financial situation, but, the mere fact that the Budget is 
out of the way constitutes a bull point for the markets which 
for the moment are being helped by cheap money. In some 
quarters the view is held that one effect of the higher Income 
Tax and the increase in direct taxation generally may be 
a check to transactions in gilt-edged securities and a spur to 
activity in the more speculative markets. It would not, 
indeed, be surprising if the flotation of new international 
Loans of an attractive character were to give a spur to the 
better class of Foreign Government stocks. It is possible that 
even during the present week we may see the flotation of the 
long-looked-for San Paulo Loan, and, having regard to the 
auspices under which the Loan is issued, I regard the operation 
as likely to produce at one and the same time an attractive 
Loan and an improvement in general financial conditions in 
San Paulo and in Brazil. Altogether, the present outlook 
for the Stock Markets is not unfavourable, always supposing 
that money rates in America do not advance, for it is the 
prospect of a continuance of fairly cheap money which is 
really the prime factor in the Stock Markets. 
* * * % 
A DISTINGUISHED CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. Evelyn S. Parker, in his reference at the recent annual 
meeting of the Cunard Steam Ship Company to the retirement 
of the chairman, Sir Thomas Royden, expressed not only the 
views of those present but of a much wider circle when he paid 
an eloquent tribute to the services which Sir Thomas had 
rendered to the Cunard Company during his eight years’ 
chairmanship. Indeed, the combination of Sir Thomas Royden 
as chairman and Sir Percy Bates (now the chairman) as 
deputy-chairman was an exceptionally strong one, and 
the results have been seen in the satisfactory developments 
in the finances of the company. As Mr. Evelyn Parker said, 
the eight years marked a period of great difficulty and trial, 
and, he added: ‘It is due to Sir Thomas's ability, long- 
sightedness, and unfailing tact that this company during that 
period has gone on from strength to strength until it occupies 
its present proud position.” As I stated in this column last 
week, Sir Thomas will remain on the Board of the Cunard 
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Steam Ship Company, and, with Sir Percy Bates.as chairman, 
there is every reason to believe that the good progress of 
the past eight years will be maintained and even increased 
in the years to come. 
* * * * 


Austin REED Bonus. 

Shareholders in Austin Reed, Limited, have had a pleasant 
surprise in the shape of a share bonus. The annual Report 
itself was a very good one, the accounts made up to 
February 20th last showing a net profit of £85,989 compared 
with £80,384 in the previous year. After making good 
allocations to Reserve, and declaring a final dividend, making 
15 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary, being the same 
as a year ago, the directors are able, for the first time in 
the history of the firm, to announce the distribution of a 
bonus to the Ordinary shareholders, which will take the 
form of one share for every five now held. The business 
commenced operations in 1900; in 1910 it was formed into 
a private company, and ten years later into a public company, 
s0 that the present bonus coincides with the conclusion of 
the first decade of the present company’s operations. 


* * * * 


IMPERIAL CHEMICALS PROGRESS. 

The latest figures published in the annual Report of Imperial 
Chemical Industries are again decidedly impressive. The 
total net profit for 1929, after making provision for Obsoles- 
cence and Income Tax, amounted to no less than £5,780,208 
as compared with £5,212,708, being an increase over the 
previous year of £567,505. A further sum of £529,000 is 
placed to General Reserves, while the carry forward is £350,923 
as compared with only £108,807 a year ago. A final dividend 
is being paid on the Ordinary Shares of 5 per cent., making 
8 per cent. for the year, being the same as a year ago, but the 
distribution on the Deferred Shares of 2 per cent. compares 
with only. 1} per cent. last year. Moreover, it must- be 
remembered that owing to the increase in capital during 
the year, the actual amount distributed is very much greater. 
The new capital was issued at a substantial premium and 
those premiums have now been transferred to Reserve, so 
that the total Reserves of the company now stand at 
£16,725,000 as compared with £11,009,138 a year ago. 

* * * * 
BANKING IN JAPAN. 

The latest balance-sheet of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
made up to December 31st last is a good one, and thanks to 
the conservative policy so long pursued by this bank, the 
airectors are able, notwithstanding the trifling decline in 
profits, to declare, in addition to the usual dividend of 10 
per cent. per annum, a special semi-centenary bonus of three 
yen per share, while a special allocation is also made to the 
staff. Moreover, the directors also make the usual allocation 
of 3,000,000 yen to the Reserve while thoroughly maintaining 
the strong position in the balance-sheet. 


* * * * 


ARMY AND Navy Co-OPERATIVE. 

I had written my article on the Budget before having had 
the advantage of perusing Lord Ebury’s admirable speech to 
shareholders of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society. 
In that speech Lord Ebury made certain references to the 
Budget and to the national financial policy of to-day, to which 
I shall possibly make a further reference next week, and 
concerning which I need only say at the moment that he 
faithfully expressed the views of the City and, I believe, of 
most business men with regard to the situation. With regard 
to the affairs of his own company, Lord Ebury was able to 
make a most satisfactory statement both as regards the results 
achieved for the past year and for the period of the seven 
years which has covered his chairmanship of the Society. 
I regard first, the progress in earnings, and second, the stability 
achieved as remarkable instances of what may be accomplished 
when the chairman of a concern is a man of energy and con- 
centrates his whole time and attention upon the affairs of the 
company of which he is the head. Seven years ago the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society was paying dividends of 
15 per cent. absorbing £123,000, while for the past six years the 
distribution has been at the rate of 25 per cent. absorbing 
£205,000. During this same period the General Reserves 
have increased by £101,000, while the balance available for 
distribution has increased by just over £200,000. Like many 
other business men, Lord Ebury fears that industrial recovery 
will be retarded by Socialist finance, and, indeed, in the case of 
his own company he shows specifically the check imposed 
upon schemes of extension involving further capital outlays. 
Of one thing, however, there can be no doubt, namely, that 
everything that is possible to offset these depressing influences 
will be done under the chairmanship of Lord Ebury. 

A. W. K, 
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ARMY & NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY 


LORD EBURY’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
S.W. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Ebury, D.S.0., M.C. (the chairman), said 
that when he addressed the shareholders on the last occasion he had 
expressed some doubts as to the outlook for trade in 1929-1930, 
At that date a general election was in view, and there had been the 
risk of a period of uncertainty and instability involved in the result, 
They had only to reflect upon the present position to realize how 
well founded had been the doubts then expressed. The crisis on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the Hatry failure in this country 
had been further detrimental factors. All those adverse influences 
had made themselves very definitely manifest, and, but for a very 
welcome advance in Christmas trade and an improvement in their 
Indian business, he would have been in the position of presenting 
trading results less satisfactory than for the previous year. 


There were some very encouraging features none the less, and 
one of the most marked had been a big increase in the number of 
orders, albeit the increase in turnover had been disproportionate, 
Not only were prices with them down on last year, but he was again 
in a position to inform shareholders that on the average their 
competitors’ prices were 10 per cent. higher than those of the 
Society. 

The net result was a profit for the year of £245,067, or £1,547 
more than for 1928-1929. They proposed to pay a final dividend 
of Is. 10}d. per share, making 2s. 6d., or 25 per cent. for the sixth 
year in succession. 


With regard to the Indian business, the steps taken had proved to 
a large extent effective. The timely visit of Sir Frederick Gascoigno 
and Mr. Wastie, the Society’s chief accountant, had done much to 
consolidate the improved state of affairs, and the work of the latter 
had been ‘invaluable in cementing such improvements already 
introduced under the heading of system and Counting House control, 
and instituting others which were urgently needed. As a@ conse- 
quence he (the chairman) had found a greatly improved position 
and a much better atmosphere. He could only hope that in the 
interval which would elapse between now and the next time they 
met, there would be such an improvement in the outlook in India 
as would give an impetus to trade and produce a still more tangible 
result to their efforts. 


With regard to the position at Home, if he took a serious and 
none too optimistic view of the situation in this country, he did 
not want them for one moment to come to the conclusion that he 
was a confirmed pessimist. Their business had been steadily 
increasing since 1923, and he had just the same supreme confidence 
in the business and in the people who worked in it to overcome the 
difficulties of the future as had been the case in overcoming the 
difficulties of the past. He regarded the position so seriously as to 
conceive it his duty not only to the shareholders of the pagan 
to those persons and their dependents who derived their livelihood 
from it, to take stock of the general situation somewhat closely. 
In making an analysis of the results since 1923, he found a steadily 
rising curve of prosperity through 1926, when it was arrested by the 
disastrous General Strike. It was a fact that their business, in 
common with the country as a whole, had never fully recovered 
from its effects. Amongst the various considerations which had 
prompted him to advocate a bolder and more comprehensive pro- 
gramme of reconstruction in 1923 had been the knowledge and the 
conviction that, when the results of that policy came to be judged m 
the light of results, he could in any case point to one very important 
factor amongst others by way of justification for the expenditure 
of part of their reserves, and that was they had been expended 
during a period of serious unemployment and trade depression and, 
apart from any question of policy, it had been a substantial con 
tribution to the grave national problem of unemployment. 


The first objectives in the programme of modernisation of the 
business had comprised the reconstruction of the Victoria Street 
block. The next in urgency had been the reorganisation and 
improvement of staff accommodation. All that had been done, but 
the remainder of the programme was equally vital to the consolida- 
tion of their position, embracing as it did the reconstruction of the 
Francis Street premises. The programme was perforce more 
less entirely suspended. It was a fact that the present situation 
was such as to render the outlay of large capital sums entirely 
unjustified. Neither the shareholders of the Society nor those who 
worked for it should be deluded into thinking that that could 
attributed to international causes beyond the control of the Gover: 
ment. It was not particular to their business; it was going 
throughout the country, and would continue to do so to an increasiNg 
extent, with disastrous results. The latest Budget, with its increased 
expenditure, and consequent increase in taxation, was a setback 
which was having, and would have, a directly detrimental effect 
trade generally. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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Misuse of 


Humane Killers 
and 


Consequent Cruelty. 


To avoid misuse of 
Humane Killers, Meat 
Traders and Officials of 
Local Authorities are 
hereby informed that the 
R.S.P.C.A. undertake the 
instruction of butchers 
in the use of Humane 
Killers, free of all charge. 
Apply to Captain E. G. 
Fairholme, Chief Secre- 
tary, 105 Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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We have on view the celebrated Private Papers of 


JAMES BOSWELL 


from the collection of Colonel Ralph Isham. This work 
will be completed in 18 volumes, designed by Bruce Rogers 
and printed by William Edwin Rudge. The first 6 volumes, 
edited by the Late Geoffrey Scott, have already been 
published. We are continuing our series of exhibitions 
with the books of the GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS. 
Catalogues and particulars on application. 


JOHN anp EDWARD BUMPUS Ly1t.. 
350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223. 



































| The ar aater that is | 
Guaranteed 


5 Satisfaction or your money back 
FOR Obtainable from 
1/8 vet he gaa 


JAMES NEILL a” ware (Sheffield) LTD. 
Crucible Steel Manufacturers, SHEFFIELD. 




















JAPAN IN THE WORLD OF 


TO-DAY. ny arrHuR J. BROWN. 
“An excellent treatise on the economic, political 
and social problems of Japan to-day.”—Morning 
Post. A Missionary, resident twenty years in 
Japan, writes: ‘This is a work which no one can 


ignore who wishes to know and understaad Japan 
as she is to-day.” 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


WAR OR PEACE? ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. yx, v. u. RUTHER. 


FORD. The author examines the relation of the 
British Empire to freedom, progress and arma- 
ments; and appeals 'to England and America to 
face their responsibilities, and to unite for the 
preservation of World peace. 2s. 6d. net 


PACIFIST IMPERIALISM: A 
PLEA FOR PEACE AND 


POWER. By JAMES HOLZMAN, Ph.D. 
An essay on political evolution. The author 
traces the development of Nationalism in the 
past, and foretells that in the future the great 
nations will unite, and Nationalism will be sup- 
planted by Supernationalism. 3s. 6d, net 


Williams & Norgate. 
































You cannot afford to ignore | 
an immediate and certain | 


Bonus of £30 


per cent. 


This is secured 


at early and middle ages under the 


Distinctive System 
of Whole Life Assurance of 


The Scottish Provident Institution 
The Ideal System for present-day requirements. 

A prospectus giving full particulars will be sent on application. | 
London (City) Office - - - - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. | 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. | 
| 








Fonds £21,600,000. 




















at at age 65 
LZ 9 000 death or death if earlier 
can be provided by 
an annual payment 
from age 25 of £26 4s. £33 

40 £42 £62 

55 £79 £182 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 
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THE EIGHTH “SHAFTESBURY LECTURE” THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

(under the auspices of the Shaftesbury Society & Ragged School Union) Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Sts Authorised and Issued, 

will be delivered by £12,000,000; — eo Re “— 7 seeaten Fund, i 850,000 

(together, £8,850,000); Reserve ia ility” oO roprietors, 8,000,000, 

SIR GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., LL.D., M.D. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiag 

Subject: States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCE 

* LORD SHAFTESBURY’S LEGACY TO THE CiILDREN OF ENGLAND.” are also made. BILLS are purchased or et for —- DEPOSITS 

ON MONDAY, 5th MAY, at 3 O'CLOCK, IN KINGSGATE ~ —e for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained og 
CHAPEL, 4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. ADMISSION FREE. PP eee 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. LIBERTY’S 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

My ye 4 gy ae neon te oy worl F ; for 
est End ice: 17 Northumberlan venue, C. 2, 7 2 
Paid up Capital ae ae ae wee ovr 4,500,000 Renovations and Decorations 
Reserve Func ove 4,475,000 ene ° 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 3.  £4,500,000 : at Competitive Prices. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every Estimates Free. 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank : F 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. LIBERTY & CO., LTD. t REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
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TI\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— q XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., “4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 27 





R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
FE ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. M 
"Phone 7090 (6 lines). ’Grams : “ Grancent Belfast.” | [~ — =~ | Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s, per day, inclu. 























] OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- ive, others "at lower rates Prospectus free 

. § 8. Ss. ig 40. " 

trap. § acrs. gruds, Heating throtghout Sree Week-end GOWEING, Weekends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS 
he BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel PRIVATE HOTEL. Amidst pine-clad Surrey 
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Comforts with baths and other advantages of a hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. ’Phone: 49. 


& 
myer ae mnpdenste com. Fee. 3 2E. ae Tri be YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent county 
| RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to kh quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey— 
the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 8 
oa eee pune Kaew Brighton WIMEREUX Be be from £2 15 0 High Street, Guildford. 
8103 (3 lines). ’Grams, “Brilliancy,” Brighton. : es : : 
TFLORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
PREMGHTONROTTINGDEAN. | The loveliest Hotel BOULOGNE - - from £2 17 6 class. 200 rooms fitted with h. and c. water Suites 
in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxi ride of Brighton rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's‘ Revellers" 
Station. In sc precy = bio of eng come DIEPPE - = = from £4 00 Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 
High class. Free golf and tennis. iding on the Downs. : cement a ren : 7 
Cars mect trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated PARIS - = - from £4 40 hee “~ —HY ‘we? rt EL, Daddy Hole Phaia. 
brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, AA fe % cc. Tel . iearte.” Pe clagag Ay sea 
Brighton. Attractive Programme from — eae . ee 
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h.& on. Teenie, es ag as, Ratiotors, } are taken sent post free on which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
1. & c. water ha mgs ge sae” as, Se application. reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
re nin me EW Bim Ah RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


YORNISH  RIVIERA.—Uxceedingly comfortable - 
/ residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large rINOTNES.—_SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 


vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Votes 1. 


na Rig tie oe ee ee TR AVEL SERVICE W INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cutrl.but secluded 
ote St. Mawes, Cornwall. = 
ne ss as : Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 3! 
YOLLEITS ON THE  COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. | 
/ Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— 53/54 Haymarket, S.W. i. R EFORMED INNS. 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. | Re ‘ge nt 8021. Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS ani 
| ORCHESTER—KLNG’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre | }}_ es HOTELS managed b 


for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOU Ay "ASSOCIATION, 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 


Lp. 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to —_— THE CARLTON, P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEORGE’S HovseE, 193 REGEN 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). ’Phone: 98, THE LEAS, STREET, W. 1. 

ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell Si 
I BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new | H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. L W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., | Moderate terms. Excellent catering. Private suites 200 Rooms, with hot and cold running water. 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. with bath. ’Phone 290. Special inclusive terms on application. 


DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 

: ma G \ LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Lying W 7 HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1% 

So ee GLES PRIVAT Eo HOTEL. high. Old-fashioned comforts. Smoking-rooms, George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfas 

4¥acing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. | Good table. Arthurian library. Sunny garden. “Expedi- 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., 0! 
English chef, Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, | tions, Craft classes, Week-end partics. 8s .to 10s. daily. | 2 guineas weekly. 


Regd. 66 D s ¢ M UT H oda ts te 
Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH °° “ .ets.tt,zey gn cots 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. Voue 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : D p 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as % 
8 sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure ¥ cnsertion, not } later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 








‘tiene SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 





EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Nursery-home, opening June. 
] Large sunny house near sea-front. Trained nurse. 
Special terms for entries during May.—Apply, Miss 
Alice McEMerry, 2 Gordon Place, London, W.C.i. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





y ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE; 
Xv L.0.M. 

The Principal, Rev. E. C. Owen, Canon in the 
Cathedral Church of the Isle of Man, having intimated 
his wish to retire in July next, the Trustees will proceed 
shortly to the appointment of a successor. Applicants, 
who must be graduates and members of the Church of 
England, but not necessarily in Holy Orders, may 
obtain information from the SECRETARY TO THE 
TRUSTEES. 





ig Organizing Committee of the proposed DEPART- 
{ENT OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION at 
the London School of Economics, University of London, 


, are now prepared to consider applications for the post 


of PRINCIPAL, for submission to the Director of the 
London School of Economics. Candidates should pre- 
ferably be between 30 and 40 years of age, and should 
in applying state their business experience and academic 
qualitications. The commencing salary will be from 
£1,000 to £1,500. Applications (or enquiries for further 
information) should be by letter only and addressed to 
the Honorary ert Mr. F. W. Lawe, 44 Hans 
Crescent, London, S.W.1 





eo OF ALLAHABAD. 

Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE in the University of 
Allahabad. The Professor as Head of the Department of 
English is responsible for the organization of the teaching 
of the different courses in his subject. His own teaching 
will be mainly with postgraduate students, but he will 
be required generally to stimulate the study of English 
Literature in the University and should be able to 
guide research up to the doctorate stage. He must 
possess high academic qualifications, have had University 
teaching experience for at least five years and have 
established a reputation for scholarship, research and 
teaching ability in the subject of English. The pay 
will be on the scale of Rs. 800—50—1,250 P.M.; but 
an overseas allowance of Rs. 225/- P.M. will be given 
to a candidate recruited from outside India, if he 
possesses exceptionally high qualifications and experi- 
ence. The appointment will be permanent if the candidate 
be confirmed after a period of three years on probation. 
From the date of appointment he will be entitled to 
the benefit of the University Provident Fund to which 
he will be required to contribute at the rate of 8 per 
cent. of his salary, the University contributing an 
equal amount. The appointment will date from the 
day he takes up his duties in Allahabad which should 
be not later than the end of October, 1930. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, teaching and 
research experience accompanied by copies of recent 
testimonials should reach THE REGISTRAR, UNI- 
VERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA, by 
June 15th, 1930. Copies of publications also may be sent. 

J. M. DAVID, Registrar. 





YNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 

} applications for the (part-time) Samuel Davidson 
Chair of Old Testament Studies. Salary approx. £600 
a year. The appointment is open only to graduates of 
any University in the British Empire but without 
restrictions as to religious beliefs, «ec. Applications 
(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on 
June lith, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University 
ot London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
be peer an 








HOSPITAL APPEALS 





RADICATE DISEASE 
4 by —_ to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Specia! Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2, 
Paddington 6302, 

















ELLERMAN | 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 





| EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
| CEYLON MALAY 
| STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


| 
| 
SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, } 
| 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APAKTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES | 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE | 





. wa : . 
| For sailings and full particulars 
| apply 
LONDON 
| 404-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 | 
Avenue 9340 | 
LIVERPOOL 


TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 } 


| 

| GLASGOW | 
| 75 BOTHWELL ST. | 
Central 9222 

| 
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BONAR LAW 


| ees COLLEGE. 


CONFERENCE COURSE NINE 


on 
“LOCAL GOVERNMENT and UNEMPLOYMENT.” 
MONDAY, MAY 26TH to FRIDAY, JUNE 6TH, 1930. 
LECTURES : 
History and Develop-) Sir William Ray (Leader, 
ment of Local Govern- } oe Reform Party, 
ment LCL. 


) 
The Government of ) Sir Cy ril Cobb, K.B.E. (form- 


London j erly Chairman, L.C.C.) 
The Government of a Capt. D. Gunston, M.P. 
County 


County and Manicipal } Bertram Benas, M.A., LL.B. 


Boroughs IP Hurd, MP. (P at 
: re “ ercy Hurd >. (Presiden 
Smaller Units of Local Rural District Councils 


Government Association). 

Michael Seymour (formerly 
Mayor of Bethnal Green). 

Dr. Barrie Lambert, C.B.K. 
(Chairman, Public Health 
Committee, L.C.C.) 

Lt.-Col. Moore-Brabazon (for- 
merly Parit. Sec., Ministry 
of Transport). 


Public Assistance 
Public Health .. 


Roads and Transport 


Government of Shire and 
Parish before the oth | Arthur Bryant, M.A. 


tape + Sohn B M.A. (Lect 
; = ohn Buyers, M.A. (Lecturer 
—, of | Unem- in Economie History, Glas- 
ploymen gow University). 


bw. Appleton, C.B.E. (Secre- 
tary, General Federation of 
Trades Unions). 

The Unemployment ——_* . : 
okie siaeiil Juv- | Hos. Mary Pickford, C.B.E., 
eniles = 

Unemployment 
ance 


Trades Unionism and 
Unemployment 


Tnsur- Harold Macmillan, M.A. 
Fee, including Board - £7. 

Similar Residential Courses throughout year in com- 
fortable country house with lovely grounds, tennis, 
cricket, swimming, golf, etc. Special Empire Trade 
Course “during Whitsun Weekend. For particulars apply 
Sir Reginald Hoskins, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS ‘AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 


8.W. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
Ga. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Princtpal : Miss E. E. 


Lawrence —For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





” ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 
and Business Training for young men and women 
with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Postal courses available. Lan- 
guage and foreign shorthand a speciality. Prospectus 
from Mr. P. 3. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop's 
Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 
YAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.— Training for 
J) alt branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ac- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.— Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, WA". | 
lal lala OF LONDON. 











A Lecture on “THE DEFENCE OF THE CIVIL 
POPULATION IN FUTURE WARS ” will be given by 
Captain C. Thorne, M.C, (3rd Carabiniers), at KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C. 2), on MONDAY, 
MAY 5th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Colonel Sir = ie Kell, K.B.E. 

A Course of Six Lectures on *‘ PICTURES OF THE 
GREAT PROPHETS FROM AMOS TO JEREMIAH ” 
will be given (in English) by Professor Dr. KARL 
BUDDE (Professor of Old Testament Theology in the 
University of Marburg), at KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON (Strand, W.C. 2), on MAY 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th 
and 13th, at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by the Rev. H. Wheeler Robinson, D.D., 
M.A., Principal of Regent's Park College. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


asia COLLEGE OF HULL. 





The College has established. a DIPL OMA IN INDUs- 
TRIAL ADMINISTRATION to be awarded after a two- 
years’ course. It is largely practical in character. 
Students will have opportunities of studying conditions 
in large firms, and arrangements may be made for 
honorary employment during vacations. Annual fees 
for tuition, £25 ; for residence in Hall, £60. Prospectus 
on application to the Secretary. 








EXHIBITIONS, &e. 


\XHIBITION OF PICTURES by LEGER MET- 
i SEVERINI, VIOLLIER; = and 

! ACE,” by KOTCHAR. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10-6. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
] LOXHAM SCHOOL, Nr. BANBURY. 








About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, Aill 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 

YLIFTON COLLEGE, 





Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Music 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £100 per year. Examina- 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 

URHAM SCHOOL.—The examination for King’s 
Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 
to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 27th. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July 1st following the 
examination. Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
before May 13th.—For further particulars apply to 
Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Headmaster, 
ScHooL. HouskE, DURHAM. 
THYAUNTON SCHOOL, Taunton—Five Entrance 
Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master. 
i SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An 
examination will be held on June 10th, llth and 
12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30.— For 
particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 
] EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 

4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply te the Head-Master. 

r ILL HILL SCHOOL, By wsce 
M nae 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

















An examination will be held on May 22nd, 23rd and 
24th, 1930, when several Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered for competition to candidates who will be 
under 14 years of age on Ist October next. Two 
Scholarships are offered of the value of £80 per annum 
which may be increased under special circumstances to 
a maximum of £100 per annum, according to (1) the 
financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard 
of the boy’s attainments. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit, 

For further information and ee gaat forms, apply 
to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(continued ). 


( ¥FFICIAL.—Public Schools Year Book, 41st Edition 
* PREP.” and PUBLIC S¢ ‘HOOLS, TUTORS, 
CAREERS, and PROSPECTS. 11s. 3d. post free. — 

DEANE, 31, Museum Street, W.C. 


Ne ad VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, 
kK Kent. Founded 1576. One or more scholarships 
of the value of £105 a year, one or more of the value of 
£30 a year, and a Clothworkers Company’s Exhibition 
of £30 a year will be awarded in July.—For further 
particulars apply to the Rev. W. W. Holdgate, M.A., 
Headmaster at the School, or to the Clerk, 53, Palace 
Street, Westminster, 5.W. 
fP\RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with_its Pre- 
paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts,—Less 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar. 

















\IDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
JHE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL or THE WEST oF 
ENGLAND For BOYS AND GIRLS FROM 11 To 18. 


Headmaster: BEVAN LEAN, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress: MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips. 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Statf. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 

VHREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 

Twelve per cent. of the Boys and Girls now in the 
School are engaged on Post-School Certificate Work. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SE CRETARY & BURSAR. 

USSEX Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
sy number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, 5x. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
| IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, »~ WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘“‘ Watiord 616.” 
PS oe HELENA COLLEGH,~. EALING, 
, W. 5 (founded 1820). Boarding School 
for Girls ie is Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part ‘of Middlesex. 
‘2; BRANDON’S 
s (CLERGY DAU GHTERS’ SC HOOL) 
. Founded 1831. 
Hon. Secretary : 
Headmistress : 











STOL 


The Rev. W. 8S. HAZLEDINE, M.A.,Oxon. 
Miss EL, M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 


FEES: 
Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity) £120 
per annum. 
Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only) £70 to £73 
per annum. 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP. £35 og open to 
er of Clergy only, awarded in Mar 

ONE ANNUAL “GAMBLE UNIY ERSITY SCHO- 
LARSHIP,”’ £50 p.a. for 3 years. 

A few BURSARIES for those in need of financial 
assistance. 

Apply HEApDMIsSTRESS for full particulars. 
\'l', DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON,— 
Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education, Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: . Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 

\f. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY, 
Ss Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14.0n June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in September, 1930. 
Prospectus and -full particulars on apptication to the 
Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 
May 10th. 

—“ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 











modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of EHducation and tho 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualitied 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Vin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 

YHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private _BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 

tion for academic and music examiuations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
wo available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 
Wi} NTWORTE, 

PU BLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. D. JONES, U.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss M. Davis, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Lntrance and leaving 
Sr holarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


Boarding School on 








Wentworth 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





BLUE STAR 


LUXURY 
CRUISES 


To the *F> 


MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


NORTHERN CAPITALS, ETC. 
BY BRITAIN'S DREAM SHIP 


ARANDORA 
STAD 


The Most Luxurious Cruising Liner in the World. 


tor tull particulars of all “ Arandora 
Star” Cruises apply to— 


THE BLUE STAR LINE, 
3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. 


Liverpoo! : 10, Water St. And principal Tourist Agents. 


CHOOLS foes BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. ‘Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


Somoors AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, «c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33s. 3d. 




















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon, 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, S.W. 16. 
AFFICIENT Typing ofe very description promptly exe- 
-4 cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
3d.—Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, E. 56 


l EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 


STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
| ITERARY Typewritingcarefully &promptlyexecuted. 

4 MSS. is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MeFarlane ((C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 


N ONA STUART, Literary Typist. 
pt AUTHORS’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
14 Frewin Rd., 




















{i OCUTION.—Mr, Chas. Seymour gives private 
4, lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, ana TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING 
CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 








including paper and carbon’ copy. 
Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 18. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 
aA / KIULER’S OWN MAGAZIN E.—Full of valuable & 
most helpful material. 6d. net oe Annual 
subscription (post paid), 7s. 6d. pecimen free.— 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, Ta 
£25 0) A YEAR WRITLNG Stories and Articles one 
L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn thisfascinating hobby by post ? 
Specimen Lesson and “ GuideS ”’ free from London College 
ot Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS, 








TO LET, &c. 


ADY’S attractive cottage, few weeks from May 23rd, 

4 Lovely sea and country ; excel: maid.— Box 1612, 

A LADY has attractive groundfloor set of ~ three 
furnished rooms to let to other ladies. Terms 

including full service, good cooking and reliable kot 

Saths, 3 guineas. Board, by arrangement. Unfashionable 

neighbourhood, 


but pleasant surroundings and eisy 
access to all other parts of London.—Apply, Box 1611, 


——— 














FGREIGN HOTELS 


’ UCERNE, HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE. On Lake. ist 
cl. md., emf. Incl. tra. fr. 128s. 6d. C. Giger, propr, 
ONTREUX. SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf, 
hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 
rP\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Conf, 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park; 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 

















FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 1d, 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol, 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrov ). 











APPEALS 


VAST END CALLING.—Poverty severe ; unemploy- 
4 ment reigns. CHILDREN and AGED need FOOD 
and FIRE; help us to help them; send gift to JOHNS - 
POUNDS MISSION, 24 Wellestey Street, Ssepney, E. 1. 











TAILORING 


W ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, "Double-breasted or Plus-lour 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored * Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 
































MISCELLANEOUS 
ery = IC Scotch woven unshrinkable Underwear, 
41 in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also Knitwear, 
By post direct from makers, 

Patterns and ag post free. 
Dept. 4, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
| EAUTIFY your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 
than wallpaper ordistemper. Booklet, colours, &c., 
post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol, 

London showrms : Monomark House. 98 High Holborn. 
_ SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 

various sizes ; 2s. Od. per 100 pieces. List free.— 

Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 

AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 

Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach cn Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 5 

AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ” Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 

Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 
2s. Gd., 4s. 6d., post free. 
beg Harris & Lewis ‘'weed. Any length cut. Pat, 

free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland, 

H AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

a =©6Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 

free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 
| OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy * BIZIM” 
A Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 





matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
~ turers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
co LYD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. al. 
R AL SHETLAND PULLOV ERS, CARDIGANS, &c, 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the f famous “* Fair 
Isle.”’ Patterns from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8.263, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid- Yell, Shetlands. 


CVGONE tor Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
Ss & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 


NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 











YOMEVHING 
Ss coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big prolits. 


—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “* 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 
,UMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER’S PRICES. 
W Light, elastic, healthful, comfortable Woven 
Underwear, at well below shop prices. Write for Illus. 
Catalogue and free patterns of ‘* B. P.’’ Underwear, on> 
oi Britain’s finest’ brands, sold only DIRECT-by-post 
from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Combies, 
3s. 11d. to 16s. 11d. ; Men’s Vests or Pants, 3s. 3d. to 9s. 
Pure wool, or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable. 
Satisfaction or money back. Send postcard to Birkett & 
Phillips, 1 Ltd. (Dept. 8), Union Road, Nottingham. 
W ASHING GLOVES. SPECIAL SOAP.—Once 
tried, always used. Invaluable to travellers and re- 
sidents abroad. Four tablets, 1s., post free U.K. ; 1s. 4d. 
overseas.—Elliston & Cavell, Ltd., Glovers, Oxford. 
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